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PARTED, 
BY P. H. D. 
ee 
It happens every day: 
Only a breaking heart! 
something —-we scarce know what—ordains 
That those who love must part. 


Drifting with the tide, 
Severed the ships are seen 
To sail away till afar they ride 
With the whole wide sea between. 


To meet and then no more: 

To dream—then wake in n, 
Apa vainly wish the Past’s sweet sleep 
ight seal our eyes again. 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
CHAPTER XIV.—(CcONTINUED.) 
T= is the most natural supposition at 








the first blush; but the men are all 

strangers, and tor this very reason I am 

half disposed to think that it was the 
first lot. One is so disposed to judge 
wrongly.”’ 


“You are right,”’ said Dutch, thought- 
fully; ‘‘and we have no commoa plotter to 
deal with, You remember the man who 
wanted to hide an important letter from the 
French spies ?”’ 

“No,’’ said the captain, watching him in- 
tently. ‘‘What did he do?’’ 

‘“‘He placed the letter somewhere 80 as 
thev shonid not find it knowing full well 
that they would come and ransack his 
chambers as scon as his back was turned.’’ 

‘‘Well?’’ said the captain, impatiently. 

_ ‘Well, the spies of the police came; and, 
in his absence, searched the place in every 
direction, even trying the legs of the chairs 
and tables to see if the document was rolled 
up and plugged in one of them; but they 
gave up in despair, finding nothing.”’ 

‘Where was it hidden, then?’’ said the 
Captain. 

“It was not hidden at all,”’ said Dutch, 
smiling. ‘The owner came back at last, 
afier having been waylaid.and searched, 
even to the lining of his clothes; and then, 
feeling secure, took the letter from where 
he had placed it, the French police fearing 
that it must bein other handa.’”’ 

“But where was it?’ said the captain 
again. 

‘‘Just where he left it; in a common en- 
velope, plain for everybody to see, just 
stuck half-behind the looking glass over the 
mantelpiece, and had probably been in the 
searchers’ hands half a dozen times.’’ 

“That is just the trick that the Cuban 
will try with us,’’ exclaimed,the captain. 

“I think so,”’ said Dutch; ‘otherwise one 
might look upon that mulatto as a suspi- 
cious Character.’’ 

‘Yes, of course,”’ replied the captain. ‘I 
was ready to pitch upon him at first, but I 
changed my mind, and am more disposed to 
Suspect those two quiet English fellows, 
Lennie and Rolls, the men Oakum was 
talking to some time back.’’ 

‘I know,”’ said Dutch. ‘One of them is 
re dark fellow, with an outrageous cast in 

eye. 

“In both his eyes, you mean,’’ said the 
Captain. ‘‘Thatis Rolls. The other fellow 
seems ag thick-headed asanox. He has a 
perennial grin on bis face, and looks sim- 
Plicity itself. Those two were——” 

‘I know the men,”’ said Dutch. 
now what do you propose to do?’’ 

_ ‘Nothing but wait. I had thought of put- 
7 the others on their guard; but by doing 
80 1 might defeat my own ends. 
alter all, 1am wrong, and we shall never 
hear more of Master Laure, except, if _we 
fre Successful, he may attack you by fiw 

or a share. .” 

“But you could take precautions,”’ ex- 
claimed Dutch. who again glanced involun- 
a at his wife—she sat there watshiag 
wed sy & ead appealing way that went to 

“Every precaution with respect to the 
a which I always keep under lock and 

ey. And now, what I want you to do is 
tee? about at all times, night or day, as 

€ chance may serve, picking up such facts 
“s you come across, and communicating 


“But 


Perhaps, 





them to me; while, for my part, I shall kee” 
4 ible stitch of canvass set, and 
reach the place as soon as I can ”’ 

‘For it may turn out a false alarm,’’ said 
Dutch. 

“I trust it may; but I feel sure it will 
not,’’ replied the captain. 

‘I'm afraid I must agree with you,’’ said 
Dutch. ‘“ d upon it, there is some 
deeply-laid plot ready to be sprung upon us. 
However, forewarned——”’ 

“Man overboard! Man overboard,’’ 
shouted half a dozen voices in chorus; and 
directly after, Mr. Jones, the mate, was 
heard to cry hoarsely to the man at the 
wheel: 

*‘Hard down, my lad, hard down, steady, 
my lads. Quick to those braces—’bout 
ship *’ 

‘Here, four of you lower down this 
boat,’’ cried the captain, as excitedly as the 
rest, for the fact was plain enough tor com. 
prehension. Tonio, the mulatto, had been 
darting his spear with more or less success 
at the bonito, and had at last sent it down 
with such precision in the back of a large 
fish that he had buried it tar beyond the 
barbs, when his prey made a tremendous 
rush, gave the cord a violent jerk, and, be- 
ing attached to the thrower's wrist, it liter. 
ally snatched him from his precarious posi- 
tion, and, it spite of his being a good swim- 
mer, he was rapidly being drowned by the 
frantic efforts of the fish. 

Dutch saw in an instant that long betore 
the boat could be lowered the man would 
be exhausted, unless he was freed from the 
cord that jerked at his wrist as he swam, 
‘and by means of which he was dragged 
again and again beneath the water. There 
was no time for thought; a fellow-creature 
was in deadly peril, and he felt that he 
could give help, so, throwing off the loose 
jacket he wore, and kicking off his shoes, 
he took out and: opened his knife, and 
climbed on the bulwarks. As he did so, he 
caught a glimpse of Hester tottering with 
outspread arms towards him, and heard her 
wail his name, but as he did so he was leap- 
ing trom the schooner’s side to plunge deep 
down in the bright water, sending the shoal 
of bonito flying in all directions as his body 
formed a curve, and he came up twenty feet 
from where he had dipped, and then began 
swimming hastily towards the drowning 
man. 

A loud cheer saluted him as he turned on 
his side and swam on, as the preparations 
for lowering the boat went on, with the 
schooner becoming each instant more dis- 
tant, while it soon became evident with him 
that unless something unforeseen occurred 
the mulatto must be drowned; for, in spite 
of all Dutch's efforts, the fish took him far- 
ther and farther away, the man's struggles, 
as he rose on the long swell of the Atlantic, 
growing evidently feebler and feebler, till 
in its frantic dread and pain the fish sudden- 
ly turned, bending back for where Dutch, 
with long slow strokes, urged himself rapid- 
ly through the water. 

He hardly knew how it happened, for as 
he made # dash to cut off the pain-maddened 
creature, it leaped over him, dived down, 
and. to his horror, Dutch found that the 
rope was over his body, and that he was be- 
ing towed rapidly down into the awful 
depths of the ocean. The light above him 
seemed to be dimmed, and he half lost con- 
sciousness. Then, with one vigorous ap- 
plication of the knife, he was free, and a 
few kicks brought him breathless to the sur 
face, where, as he paused, he paddled about 
looking for the mulatto, and had almost 
given him up, when he rose up slowly to 
the surface, and one hand appeared clutch- 
ing vainly at the air. 

Ifa dozen strokes took Dvtch to bis 
side, and, catching the drowning man's 
wrist, Dutch turned him over, and tried to 
get behind him. But he was not quick 
enough; for in the strong desire for life, 
the mulatto, as soon as he was touched, 
clasped the swimmer with arms and le 
completely crippling him, and, after s ef 
struggle, they sank gether. 

As they rose once more, Dutch saw that 
the boat was quite two hundred genceeny 
and that his case was unless 





took some high-handed manner of saving 





himself; so, turning as well as he could, he 
struck the drown ing man & 

blow with his doubled fist upon the temple, 
stunning bim effectua'ly; his clasp loosened, 
and, shaking himself free, Dutch now 
turned him on his back, floating by his 
side as he sustained him, till, with a loud 
hurrah echoed from the schooner, which 
was now coming down u them, hand. 
over-hand, the pair were dragged into the 
boat, and soon after lay in safety upon the 
deck of the schooner. 

The first upon whom Dutch’s eyes fell 
was his wile, kneeling by his side; and, as 
their eyes met. she his hand, trem. 
— and raised it to her lips, her quiver- 
ing lips seeming re to say: 

**Don't repulse me. love you so dear- 
ly, and so well.”’ 

The next moment was leading her 
away, and, after swallowing a glass of stim 
ulant handed to him by the doctor, Dutch 
rose, went below and changed, to return, 
little the worse for his immersion, to find 
that the doctor had succeeded in restoring 
the mulatto to consciousness, while Dutch 
himself was received with a hearty cheer. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE SILENT SEA. 


Ts schooner sped on, and nothing 


troublous disturbed the progress of the 

voyage as the days glided by. So free 

from suspicion was everything on 
board, that the captain was beginning to be 
lulled into a sense of security, and a change 
had come over Pugh. 

A reconciliation had not taken place be- 
tween him and Hester; but he did not avoid 
her now, but in a quiet, stern way watched 
over her, attended her as she struggled 
back to health under the unremitting charge 
of the doctor; and her lips daily grew less 
pa'e, as the light of hope began once more 
shine in her liquid eyes. 

The routine of the ship went on in a reg- 
ular way, and the men smoked and idled 
as they entered the tropics, and neared 
the object of the voyage. The doc. 
tor made himself ae agreeable 
to Sam Oakum, chatted with him, 
gave him cigars, which Sam cut up and 
chewed, ended by talking about John Stud- 
wick; at which Sam winked to himself, as 
he thought that the doctor would not have 
taken so much interest in the case if it had 
not been for the sister. Then, to use Oak- 
um’s own words, Mr. Wilson would ‘‘come 
and fold his back,’’ so as to lean his elbows 
on the bulwarks, and chatter about his birds 
and the natural history objects Sam had 
seen in his travelsa—that worthy not forget- 
ting to shoot the birds he described with the 
long bow; and all the while Mr. Wilson, 
who was an exceedingly meek individual, 
would be smoothing his light, towey hair, 
which the winds blew about, altering the 
set of his tie and collar, and brushing the 
specks off his clothes. 

‘*He’s a poor, weak, soft Tommy sort ofa 
chap,’’ said Sam to himself, as he watched 
him out of one corner of his eye, and saw 
that he was constantly on the look-out to 
see if Bessy Studwick came up on deck, 
content to watch her from a distance, for 
her brother had taken quite an antipathy to 
him. 

*‘Heigho!”’ he’d sigh, as he shook his 
head and gazed down at the water, as if 
pondering whether he had not better emu- 
late Dutch’s plunge, and not ee ty 
‘*Heigho! this is « strange world, . Oak- 
um.’’ 

“It’s a rum un, sir, al] round, and always 
was. But, I say, it’s easy to see what's the 
matter with you.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Mr. Oakum!”’ 
said the tall fellow, blushing like a girl, 

‘It's only natur’, sir,’’ said Sam, sy mpe- 
thetically, as he gave a good twist wo bis 
quid, and winked at one of the blacks. ‘‘It 
aint nothin’ to be ashamed on.”’ 

“Ah, Mr. Oakum, I wish I was in such 
favor as you are over yonder.”’ 

**You would not like to pay the cost, sir, 
I know.”’ 

By hee Mr. Oskum, what do you 
mean?’ 


‘It's only we ugly ones as enjoys those 


} Um, earnestly. 





petvileges with the fair sect. You would'nt 
aoe old and ugly like me, to be talked 
to as I am.”’ 
“Ab, Mr. Oakum, I would be her dog if 
she would be fond of me—or a bird,”” he 
said, enthusiastically. ‘Ah, if I had only 
thought of it before I started.’’ 

. ght o’ what, sir ?’’ said Sam, wink- 


ing at the black — 
“Ot bringing a few canaries. They are 
such nice presents to give a lady.” 


I a na prrcerpecane es & present to her, 

“Oh, Mr. Oakum.’’ 

. “Well, sir, if I were in love with @ lady, 
and wanted——.”’ 

‘Oh, hush! Mr. Oakum.”’ 

‘‘Wanted, I says, to find her « present, I 
shouldn't send whistling canaries, but a 
pair 0’ cooing doves.’’ 

The young naturalist looked at old Oak- 
um, as if he wished to penetrate his inmost 
thoughts; but the old sailor never flinched, 
looking as serious as « judge outside, but 
laughing heartily within at the other's ex- 


pense. 

“I will,” he exclaimed; and hurrying 
away he was busy the rest of the day, 
painting up one of his old cages, in which 
he placed a pair of doves, and called the old 
sailor down to him in the evening. 

‘Take those to Miss Studwick, Mr. Oak- 
um, with my compliments, and—er—by the 
way—er—you would not feel offended if I 
offered you half a crown to tobacco ?”” 

*‘Not in the least, sir,” exclaimed Osak- 
“I d do owt to oblige you.” 

‘Take them directly, then,”” he ex- 
claimed; and, with the two soft pluma 
birds sitting close together as the old fellow 
swung the cage, the present was taken to 
where Bessy Studwick sat by the side of 
her brother, reading to him on deck 

Oakum was gone some time, and mean- 
while poor Wilson fidgeted about amongst 
his birds, hardly able to bear the suspense, 
turning first and then pale, as Oukum 
came back, cage in hand, and set it down 
before him, - 

‘Miss Studwick says she’s werry much 
obliged to you, sir,”” said Sam: ‘‘but she 
can't werry well keep the birds, as Mr. 
Jobn thinks as they'd be too much for him 
to bear when they took to cooing.’’ 

“It don’t matter, Oskum—set them 
down,’’ be said, huskily, with his back 
turned to the old sailor. ‘I only thought 
the birds might amuse them as Mr, Jobn is 
so ill. Dick, Dick, pretty Dick,”’ he said 
first to one bird and then to another, to bide 
his confusion. ‘Come, little tame bird— 
come, Jenny,’’ he continued, opening one of 
the cage doors, when a pretty hitle red poll 
came hopping down from one perch to the 
other, and then stood at the door looking 
out, with its head first on one side then on 
the other, and its little beady eyes directed 
first at Oakum, then at its master. 

“Why, bless its little heart, it looks as 
knowing as a Christian,’’ said the old sail- 
or. “Wh were send that one, sir? 
That would have pleased the young lady, 
and would have made no noise.’’ 

Wilson shook his head as he held out his 
finger, and the bird uttered a loud twitter 
and flew to him, sitting on its living perch, 
and then, ruffling ita throat and crest, 
jerked vut its little song, suffering itself af- 
terwards to be stroked, and ending by pick- 
ing # crumb from the naturalist’s mouth, 
and then flitting back to the cage in which 
it was daily shut up. 

But all of the birds were more or jess 
tame, being ready to peck at the young 
man's flogers; a robin, setting up bis 
feathers and making s playful attack as it 
fluttered its wings, aod pecked, and tought, 
ended by hopping on its perch, and burst ng 
loto as triumphant song, as if it had con- 
quered some fierce riva 

“| wonder bow many of them ‘Il live in 
a foreign country, sir, when you gets ‘em 
there.”’ said Oskum. 

‘Well, not all,”’ said Mr. Wilson; ‘but 
many of them. Mind the paint on that 
cage, Mr. Oakum. I'm » much obliged. 
Er—you won't take any notice abcut that 

e and the birds? ot that it matters, 
only Mr. Meldon or Mr. Parkley might 
laugh, perhaps.” 
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it’s a curus this love, and them 
don't allus seem to hit.”’ 
He went on deck, to find 
still reading to ber brother; an 
sounded so boarse that the old fellow 
trotted to the steward's paniry for a glass 
of water and a couple of lumps of sugar, 
ueezing in afterwards the two halves of 
a lemon, ring the drink himself to where 
John Stud wicks “y back, gazing at the set- 
ting sun, his face lit up with a calm, placid 
smile; and, though his sister read on, he 
ms ae hardly beard a word that was 


He started slightly as Oakum came up 
with the tumbler. 

**What is it?’’ be said, harshly. ‘Has 
that Mr. Meldon sent me more medicine? | 
will not take it.’’ 

Bessy Studwick must have turned her 
face more to the setting sun. for her cheeks 
grew crimson at her brother's words; and 
seving this, he looked at her angrily. 

**Lor’ bless your ‘art, no, mr,"’ said Oax- 
um. ‘‘l thought you and our young lad 
here might be a bit thirsty after so mu 
book, so I brought you some Jemonade.”’ 

ba 4 gave him a grateful look, each 
thanking bim for the attention to the other, 
and as he walked batk with the empty 
pines, Mr. Meldon. who was standing talk- 

g to Hester Pugh and Mr. Parkley, 
turned, sighing to bimeelf, and looked after 
the old man with a feeling of envy. 

“If I had paid that little attention,’’ he 
thought, ‘it would have been refused with 
some harsh remark. Poor fellow! even 
though he's ber brother, I do not wonder at 
his feeling jealous of every look.’’ 

Days of sailing over bright, sun flecked, 
seas, evenings of gorgeous sunsets, and 
nights of black violet skies, with the greust 
stars sparkling overheard, and reflected in 
myriads on the smooth surface of the won 
drous phosphorescent sea, all aglow with 
pale fire wherever fish darted, while the 
schooner's bows seemed plunging through 
foamiog. liquid moonbeams. Mornings 
with such wondrous tints of orange and 
scarlet, crimson and gold, that those who 
gazed upon them did so in awe of the 
mightv works of the grand world. Then 
came heat so intense that the brass rails 
were unbearable, the pitch oozed from the 
seams, and the passengers lay panting be- 
neath the awning spread aft, and longing 
for the evening breeze. 

Now and then the cocoa nut fringed 
islands were seen, but no stoppage was 
made; for, on consideration, it was decided 
that such a step might affurd the Cuban a 
clue to their whereabouts. while now both 
Captain Studwick and Dutch felt satisfied 
that their suspicions had been without foun- 
dation+that they bad indeed eluded him, 
and all they had to do now was to make the 
best of their way to the treasure sea, and se- 
cure their prizes. 

So southward and westward went the 
schooner, past reef, key, and island towards 
the El Dorado of their hopes; the two inval- 
ids much better; in fact, Hester's color had 
been pretty well restored, and all she wait- 
ed for was the day when her golden hopes 
would be realized—not those of finding in- 
got or bar long buried in the sea but the re- 
storation, complete and full, of her hus- 
band's love and trust. 

The Caribbean Sea had long been en- 
tered, and its sheltering chain of islands lett 
behind; and now, with Oakum in consulta- 
tion with te captain, the vessel's course 
was altered to due south, with the result 
that one evening, after gradually creeping 
along the forest clad coast of Venezuela, and 
land that seemed almost weird in its silence 
and wild grandeur, anchor was cast for the 
night, for the voyzge was almost at an end. 

A long debate took place that night, in 
which Oakum and the black took part, the 
result being eminently satisfactory to Mr. 
Parkley and Dutch, for both the above 
spoke positively as to their being now with- 
in certainly a mile east or west of the spot 
where one of the wrecks could be found. 

“I don't say, you know, as I've put the 
schooner right on the spot: but she's here 
close, and we must out boats and cruise 
about, looking down through the water, 
which is clear as glass, til] we get right,and 
then we can sail or tow her up.”’ 

As the stars came out, and the adventur. 
ers stood by the bulwarks, gazing at the 
thick black wall of forest beyond the rocks 
and white sand, where the waves broke in 
lines of phosphorescent gold, they could 
easily understand how it was that these 
treasures had lain untouched so long. For 
here the beast of the forest had sole domin 
ion: and even the Indians of the country 
showed no sign of ever visiting the grand 
solitudes. l seemed as nature had left it 
when ber handiwork was at an end; and, 
driven by some furious hurricane upon one 





or other of the rocks that abounded, a ship 
would fill and sink, and be forgotten. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OAKUM AT FAULT. 


HERE wasa silence almost awful, af- 
those on board so that they 
whispers; but every 
en some strange how) or wild cry 
made passen start, and listen again for 
the weird spers and noises that arose. 

The solemnity of the scene had its effect 
on the men, who talking 
of supernatural visitations, haunted ships, 
and the ghosts of the old buccaneers who 
watched over their buried treasure, till they 
were al] more or less infected with fear; and 
the squinting sailor ex his opinion 
that no good would come of meddling with 
what was evidently meant to lie buried, he 
Was sure—a declaration that excited the 
laughter of Tonio, who ended by calling 
him a cowardly fool. 

Meanwhile, on deck the excitement of 
being at last so near the goal of their hopes 
kept the leaders of the expedition from seek. 
ing their cots, and Dutch was zing 
thoughtfully at the breaking sea falling 
in a murmur in golden foam, when he 
started, for « little cold hand was laid upon 
his, and he found that Hester wes by his 
side. 

‘*‘What do you want?’ he said, coldly; 
but his voice had lost its former harshness. 

‘‘My husband to tell me that he believes 
and trusts me once again,’’ she said, pite- 
ously. 

And she sank on the deck to embrace his 
knees. 

Dutch Pugh was a stern man, but he 
could not long resist this appeal. He bad 
fought against the piteous glances pow for 
many days. He had turned a deaf ear w 
Bessy Studwick’s rebukes and insistance 
upon Hester's innocence; but pow, in the 
soft darkness of that tropic night, in the sil 
ent grandeur of that mysterious sea, he felt 
his heart beat wildly with its old love. But 
there was that damning scene that he had 
witnessed from the garden, seeming to rise 
up like a grim shadow between them, and, 
with a sigh, he raised her and led her weep- 
ing to the cabin stairs. 

‘Good night, Dutch, dear Dutch,’’ she 
faltered, clinging to his arm. 

“Good night, Hester,’’ he said, coldly. 

“Pray, pray, do not let us part like that,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘Dutch, dear Dutch, af you 
could only read my heart, you would know 
how unkind are your suspicions, how cruel 
to me. Let me explain. Question me— 
anything.’’ 

“Good night,’ he said. ‘Go down be- 
low. I will not have a scene here.’’ 

‘I will obey you, Dutch,’’ she said, 
quietly, as by # great eflort she mastered 
her emotion. ‘'Some day, dear, you will 
find out the truth. ‘Till then I will wait pa 
uiently and a Don't be angry 
with me for coming. should have died if 
you had left me benind.”’ 

She spoke with so sweet a pathos in her 
voice that Dutch’s heart beat painfully, and 
the words were 0u his lips to say, ‘*Come to 
me, darling, I do believe you;’’ but they 
were not spoken, for she slowly descended 
the stairs \ the cabin, leaving him gazing 
wistfully after her. Then, walking to the 
side, be leaned his head upon his hands, 
praying in the bitterness of his heart that 
this painful time might end, and listening, 
as it were, to adverse promptings of his 
heart, seeming to hear the sweet innocency 
of her life proclaumed to him on the one 
side, while on the other, in hateful repetu- 
tion, came the scenes he bad witnessed, the 
dreamy vision, the strange alteration in her 
manner, Laure’s triumphant sueers, and 
the shadow on the blind. 

‘If Heaven had but given me the strength 
of mind that has been given to my outward 
frame, I could have been happy,’’ he 
groaned. 

*‘It you lean there and doze, so close to 
these forests, friend Pugh, we shall have 
you down with fever,’’ said the captain, 
laying his hand upon his shoulder. 

Dutch started up, for he had not heard 
him approach. 

“I was only thinking,’’ he said, hastily. 

“I know what about, Pugh; and, from 
what my girl Bessy has said to me, I should 
like to talk to you. But I can’t help feeling 
that matters are coming right without my 
guidance. There, I']l say no more. Ilonly 
wanted to have a chat with you quietly. 
I’ve been talking to Parkley, and I wanted 
to tel] you that I have made the strictest ar- 
rangements for guarding against surprise. 
Regular watch will be kept, just as if we 
were at sea; for, of course, betore long it is 
probable that we may have many thousand 
pounds’ worth of meta] on board. But at 
the same time I think we have circumven- 
ted the enemy.”’ 

**You have seen nothing to excite your 
suspicions, then,’’ said Dutch. 

“No. Nor you?” 

‘Nothing whatever.’’ 

‘That's well; but all the same, we will 
not relax our watchfulness. Parkley and 
the doctor have both promised, and you 
must do the same.”’ 

“*W hat is that?”’ 

‘‘Whenever you wake in the night, get 
up and come and have a turm round the 





deck. It will keep the men well to their 
work if they feel that at any time they may 
be overhauled.”’ 

“What was that?’ said Dutch, softly; 
and he laid his hand upon the captains 


arm. 

They both stood listening intently, and 

zing in the direction whence the sound 

d come. 

The night was now intense in its dark- 
ness, and for reasons of their own—being, 
of course, far out of the track of ships—no 
lights whatever were shown; even those in 
the cabins were out, or so arranged that 
they should not attract attention if a wan- 
dering savage should have drawn up his 
canoe on the beach. The stars gliitered 
overhead, but the greater part of the sky 
was overcast, and the heat seemed to por- 
tend a storm; but al] was perfectly still, ex 
cept the low, soft wash of the water as it 
broke on the sands, and bathed them with 
the pale gold phosphorescence. : 

fe heard nothing,’’ said the captain, 
softly. ‘I'm afraid, Duich Pugh, that we 
have frightened ourselves rather too much. 
All we need fear now ia the weather. Per- 
haps we might have a little trouble with the 


Indians if they found us out; but we could: 


easily keep them at bay.”’ 

+f cortaialy heard an unusual sound,” 
replied Dutch. ‘‘Let’s walk quietly for- 
ward.” 

They walked towards the bows, and as 
they did so a dark figure that had been ly- 
ing @ couple of yards from Dutch, close be- 
neath the bulwarks, glided sofily away, 
like some huge snake. So dark was it that 
it was hard w distinguish the outlines, and 
to trace where the figure went, while its 
movements were so silent that the two 
watchers saw nothing 

They went and spoke to the man leaning 
over the bows, who proved to be Dick 
Rolls. 

‘‘Heard anything?’ said the captain, go 
ing up so silently that the man started. 

**Lord's truth, capen, don’t do that!"’ he 
exclaimed, in an ipjured tone. ‘‘lt’s skeary 
enough here listening to the things creeping 
abuut in the wood there. No, | aint heard 
nothing else.”’ 

‘Keep a sharp look-out,’’ said the cap- 
tain, and the man uttered a growl. 

Walking sotuy aft, they tound the man 
on the waich w be Bob nnie, who was 
seated on the bulwarks, making a sort of 
humming noise to himself, under the im- 
pression Lbat be was singing. He, too, al- 
lowed himself to be so closely approached 
that they almost touched him before he 
spoke. 

**No,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I aint seed nor 
heered anything; only the lights over yon- 
der in the wvuods, and the black things 
crawling in and out of the water where that 
there paich o’ yaller sand is.’’ 

‘*You must have been mistaken, Pugh,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘All’s right; let’s go and 
turn in.”’ 

Duich followed him down the cabin 
stairs, and the deck was leit to the watch. 

For quite half an hour all was pertectly 
still, except When some strange forest cry 
arose, and then two figures stole softly out 
irom upder the bulwarks, and went for- 
ward, to find that Dick Rolls had joined 
his fellow watcher fur company's sake. 

That was sufficient. The next minute 
the fails were seized, and the litile dingy 
which hung from the davits was softly 
lowered into the water; two men slid down 
the ropes, unhooked the boat as it rose with 
the swell, and, without attempting to use 
twe sculls, let the current drift them softly 
away into the bank of darkness that closed 
the vessel round. 

Before dawn every man was on deck 
waiting for the rising of the sun, for there 
Was not one who did not look forward with 
great excitement to the coming day, which 
might bring large wealth tw some, and to 
wll un increase of pay, besides which there 
Was & Certain fascination in the search. The 
mystery and uncertainty of the adventure 
had their charms, while to the more ignor- 
ant there was 4 thrill of excitement in the 
superstition with which their minds min- 
gied the project. Those who had in their 
lives wiled hard to obtain the treasure, 
must, they felt, return to the place in spirit 
where it was lost, and try to guard it trom 
sacrilegious ouch. 

The subject had been well discussed in 
the lorecastie, and there was hardly one 
who did not feel the childlike desire, min 
gled wita dread, that is felt by the ignorant 
vver sume ghost story—the shriuking and 
the desire w know. 

It was, indeed, felt to be an eventful 
morning, and Mr. Parkley looked pale as 
he stuod on deck in the cool grey mist, talk- 
ing to Dutch, and wondering whether good 
fortune was to attend their venture. As 
for Oakum and Pollo, they, too, were both 
on their mettie for on them depended a 
good deal; while old Rasp also appeared 
among the excited group on deck, where 
he had been seen but little during the voy- 
age aller the first few days, for he had 
spent most of his time below, polishin g hel- 
mets and oiling and re-oiling valves in the 
cabin he shared with Oakum, and where 
they had squabbled and disagreed all 
through the voyage. 

There was a complete change in Rasp, as 
he came up to where his employers stood, 


by, was showing his white teeth to the 


est extent. 

‘‘What are you ning at, old ebon 
snarled Rasp, to have somebody 
whom he 9 Ay : nm 

‘*] just tin , dat as I go to berry 
busy find de treasure ship ‘long o’ Mags’ 


Oakum, you like to come and "joy yourselt 
poke de galley fire all day.” 

“Yah!’’ ejaculated angrily; and 
he walked to the side, began 
viciously at the rippling waves 
schooner’s counter. 

‘How is it that boat’s down in the 
water?’ exclaimed the suddenly, as 

Sy was swing. 


he crossed to where the 
ing by her painter. 

“1 left her hanging to the davits last 
night,”’ said the mate. ‘“‘Do you know, 
Oakum ?”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t my watch,” said that 
‘‘but the skipper’s. Dick, Pollo, and 
Lennie was on deck for one spell.’’ 

“Do er big = why the boat was 
ered?’ said the captain, turning to 
men, who had just left their hammocks. 

Bob Lennie the quiet shook his head, and 
Dick Rolls’ eyes nearly disappeared under 
the thick bridge of his nose as he stared 
down with his head first on one side, thea 
on the other. 

“No, I dunno,’”’ he growled. 
knowed it was lowered.”’ 

The question was passed round, but no 
one knew anything about it; and the mea 
shook their heads, and seemed to think it 
Was very mysterious. 

For there seemed to be no reason why it 
should have been letdown. Had it been 
missing altogether, and a man or two with 
it, the cause would have been plain; bat 
every man of the crew was on deck, and 
one und all denied knowledge of the boat 
having been touched. 

This excited the suspicion of the captain 
again; but the busy events of the moruing 
chased the feeling away, and it was soon 
forgoiten. 

or Sam Oakum was to all intents and 
purposes now captain of the schooner, and 
Pollo his mate, as the former took the di- 
rection, had the anchor heaved up, and, 
consulting again and again with the latter, 
the vesse] was allowed to drift with the cur- 
rent a few hundred yards. 

“Do you teel pretty certain, Oakum ?’ 
said the captain, after a time, for the old 
sailor's actions did not inspire him with 
much confidence. In fact, after running 
halfa mile with the current, he suddenly 
gave orders for a couple of sai!s to be hoist- 
ed, put the schooner about, and began to 
beat back. 

“You let me alone,” growled Oakum. 
‘I'm a-doing the best I can. You see, it’s 
a good many years since I was here, and 
the bearings ar'n’t so fresh in my mem ry 
as they was.”’ 

fos captain said nothing, only glanced 
at Dutch, who had heard every word, and 
as the eyes uf these two met they seemed to 
say to one another, ‘Suppose trust of 
ours should be a foolish one, after all. 

Mr. Parkley went up to Oakum once and 
spoke, but he received su sharp a reply that 
the old fellow was left alone. It was evi- 
dent that he was a good deal puzzled, for in 
the course of an hour he renewed his q 


‘I never 


scraped the perspiration off his 
his rough finger, as he stood by 
giving directions to the man wno 


It was a most interesting time to 


and Mr. Wilson and the doctor 
to be as eager as the rest to find the buried 
treasure. Even the mulatto and the black 
sailor seemed roused from their slow-goip 
apathy, and watched Oakum as he chap 
the course of the vessel from time to 
running amongst rocks, now close in shore, 
and once so near to @ point that the wa 
cocoa-nut and other palms almost 
the rigging, and Captain Studwick 
ready to seize the wheel himself, 
ane if the schooner would be 
agrgund. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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The Mail Arrow. 


BY H. B. 


———— ee 


RED ribbon, which seemed in the dis- 


sing there to the moon, come and sing to 


“‘Certai 4 I'll do ” w 4 
Alice, pom py! bye oe ee 
— and Edgar, of course, bade good-bye 


tance an out-creeping rose, fluttered Alice knew well what kind of singing her 

in the evening breeze at the lattice of | #unt required—it was reading; and she was 

Aunt Abigail's It had sig- | Obliged to go into a chamber for a book. for 
nificance to only one passer-by, and his eye | Which she tripped off very lightly. Thus 
smiled with a most bewitching twinkle at | secluded, she had an opportunity to read 
the sight. Only the night previous the | the letter she had received, and she took it 
‘Reading Circle” of the village had met | from her bosom to find in it a warm and 
in that cottage, and he was there, as he had | full confession of true affection, assuring 
been many times before, But how different | her that a letter had been sent to her parents, 
to many aunts and mothers is the ce | 8sking permission to visit her by right, 
a bright, glowing. sociable and affable young | ‘‘ but,’’ wrote Edgar, ‘‘let us be mani to 
man after it is discovered that he has more | Conquer aunty’s prejudice before we avow 
than the sympathies of a frend, and has | OUr union.” 
shown the blossoming affections of the lover, Hastily an answer was written, and forta- 
dropping, all unconsciously it may be, in the | nate for Edgar was it that Alice had to write 
sight of aunty or mamma, these blooms into | #0 hurriedly, for unconsciously she poured 


the hand ready to receive them. So now | Out the fullness of her heart, and gave him’ 


Aunt Abigail, who had peen delighted with | #!! that he could ask. Aunty had again 
a certain guest, who was the life and soul of | fallen to sleep, and Alice hastily tied the red 
the reading circle, found strange misgivings | Tibbon to the lattice and came to her chair 
in the way of continuing her praise, and she | before the sleeper awoke. She then read to 
became quite chary of her compliments to- , Unt as desired, with an unspeakable joy 
wards him. She managed to have her niece | Meanwhile in her heart. 

go out of the parlor when the announce- Through the next day, aunty was full of 
ment of the p for the next meeting of | her wants, and Alice had not a moment to 
the Circle was made, and hoped thus to pre- | 8tep out of doors, but she waited patiently 
vent that niece's attendance there. at | for the evening, and when she lit the can. 
she had failed in one important matter, and | dies, she went to the lattice and fastened the 


that was, she had not really covered up her red ribbon there. Just as her aunt entered 
change of feeling, and the cause of that | the room, the lattice rattled violently, for 


change was very apparent to those most in. | the arrow had struck in the centre bar, and 
timately interested. Teey longed for anop | bad not Alice sprung quickly and thrown 
portunity to speak to each other in private, | Open the lattice, the dangling letter must 
for this sudden opposition was a means of | have been seen. 
making them understand, as never hefore, But there was now a charm about this de- 
the strength of their attachment. As this | feating selfishness and injustice, and the luv- 
could not be granted, Edgar whispered, | Ts hud no great desire to be together, as they 
‘Put outa red ribbon at the lattice when | Were saying to each other ye letter more 
you are there, and I'}] send you up a note.”’ than they would have ever dared to utter 
They parted in great apparent ms , Edgar | With the voice. So continued and successful 
gallanting home, as was his custom when did the arrow do its work as a letter-car- 
Alice was not to go with him, the oldest rier, that aunty wondered at Alice's submis- 
lady of the company who was unprovided | ion and willingness to tarry at home, and 
with a beau. This had always pleased Aunt | it was not until one very warm evening, 


Abigail—to see a young man 80 attentive to when the lattice was wide open and an ar- 
‘*the old folks.’’ row came in bearing an unsealed letier, and 


Alice was busy with her thoughts when fell on the fluor, that she suspected anything. 
the next evening shadows came, and she Alice trembled, but she caught sight ot the 
was also busy with her hands at the lattice, | band-writing of the superscription, and saw 
tying a tiny red ribbon there, which could | it was her mother’s, and thea she did not 
be seen only from without. She waited for | fear anything. It was written to Edgar, 
the issue with trembling expectancy. and opened with ‘‘my dear Edgar,’’ for he 

The arrow went swilt from Edgar's bow | bad written to her about his marriage with 
to its mark, and there, fastened to the lat. | ber daughter, and spoke ot having knowa 
tice, it quivered with its burden. It was | bim from his youth, and, with every coa- 


sent to hit something that might dear some fidence in his virtue, gave him full consent 
thing there, and therefore a little note hung | win the heart and hand of Alice, ‘‘doubt- 


pendant from it, tied to the arrow by a silken ing not that aunty, who had such good 
string. As the arrow struck, the lattice | Opportunities to know Edgar's goodness, 
shook and rattled, so that the heart of Alice | WOuld be delighted at the union.”’ 

trembled lest the noise might awaken her **O, Alice. what work is this ?’’ exclaimed 
good Aunt Abigail, so sweetly sleeping in | *¥2'Y- ‘‘Now I understand why the lattice 
her ample chair. Aunty did wake. has shaken every evening "’ 

‘‘How the wind blows!” exclaimed Abi- ‘*Yes, and why the rogues haven't stolen 
gail. ‘Mercy me! I hope we ain’t going to | the peaches. Edgar swood guard, with his 
have a storm. Go and fasten the lattice, | boW #nd arrow, at the foot of Lhe great wil- 
dear.’”’ ’ | low,’’ said Jaughing Alice. 

Alice tripped swiftly to that task, but she ‘‘Well, well, 1 guess it's all right. I sup- 
had to unfasten the lattice before she could | P08e I should have done just so when I was 
obey her aunt's command, andas she did this | * itl, it 1 had had wit enough,’ replied the 


she caught the letter, throwing back the ar | 9¥2t. 
row to report, ‘‘Mail received. ’”’ Edgar was now welcomed to the cottage 

“It wasn't the wind, Aunty,”’ said Alice again, and he won new affection from aunty 
lingering at the lattice, having put the pre- every day. Kindly were his ministries to 


cious letter where its tenderness, if it had | More than the pleasures of the eveving, for 
any, would be kept warm; “‘it isn’t the | be led the heart of the aged widow away 


wind, Aunty; something was thrown from her sorrow to that life which the true 


against the lattice, and that made it shake.’’ | Curistain may know. Ere the time of mar- 

“Ob, those rogues are there again for the | ™#8¢ drew nigh. she had resolved on having 
peaches,’’ quickly responded her aunt. ‘‘[ | the cottage the home of Alice and her 
chased them away last night, and now, Alice, | Chosen; and when the happy bridal came, 
just keep a lookout there a little while, and | “he lattice was brilliantly illuminated, and 
let me know if you see anybody near.”’ adorned with many a red ribbon. 





“I will, aunty,” replied Alice, in a tone * r : 
her aunt did not understand, though she Never Sent. 
— she did, and therefore answered : : 

“that's a good girl, dear.’’ BY A. O. G. 





And Alice was a good girl. Goodness 
brought her to this habitation, far away from HE fire was very bright in Mrs. Ten- 
her parents’ home. Her aunt was lonely in nent’s drawing-room. No lamps were 
her widowhood ; she had always loved Alice lighted, nor candles. Now, as she sat 
and as Alice had had so many ‘‘good times’’ shading her face from the fire, she was 
at her aunt's in earlier years, while her un- | not, as she usually was, alone. A strange 
cle lived, she felt it would be selfish in her | guest had come into the room, unexpected. 
a to be bene bes go thither to be company | [t was the name of « dead man ; dead ten 
or her bereaved aunt, and Alice was not a | long years ago—long enough for it to have 
selfish girl. She left her home as invited, | faded out of the heart in which it once made 
and here she had been residing more than | music. She made a little excited gesture 
as she heard it. There was but a moment 

So there she stood, and gazed from the | or two of silence given her in which w be 
lattice out upon the soene before her. The |-sensible of all the confused thoughts which 
night was beautiful. The young moon | started up like a spring, choked with the 
looked out coquetishly from the lace cloud- | leaves of many winter’, and suddenly freed 
veil, and the stars shone with a glitter that | from them. 
seemed unusual fur summer. In the range Was be dead or was she dreaming? Ah 
of the moon-rays, Edgar stood—Edgar; the | no! It was no phantom that had come up 
Village schoolmaster. The lights behind her | to her, and stood, after the first agitated 
revealed heras plainly to him as the moon ing, back in # stroog shadow, witn its 
showes him to her; and, as once in a while | nand touching the fringe on the mantel- 

© was somewhat obseured by the flitting | piece. 
hidden ns the moon's disk, so she was| “And you did not know me, Estelle? 
~ en by the movement, now and then, of | You had no suspicion, no idea even, that : 

T aunt s huge rocking-chair, that came be- | might come back to you to night? 
tween the lights and Ali Looking steadily for —— at - 

you see any of the rogues, Alicet’’ | bearded face, she answered, “Back from the 
= her aunt, waking up from a doze. dead? No, I had not the least idea. Was 
ail 0, aunty, there will he no rogues here | it likely that I should have ?”’ 

As she said this, she thrumbed on the base | spite of his grey hair and the lines on his 


the same tone of im 


nent ?’’ 
**Estelle!’’ 
It was all he could aay. 


than that unmoved voice and stolid 


his face grew darker. 


have believed me dead all this time ?"’ 
was the response. 


nern'——’’ 

He paused and hesitated. 

The lady put one hand to her cheek, and 
"aes at him with eyes calmly specula- 
tive 


‘*Fle knew before he married you that the 
report was false,’’ replied Bertie. 

‘You mistake,’’ said she, calmly; but a 
dark flush passed across her face, and her 
— moved so as to shade it still more from 

m. 

“I wrote to Ralph myself, Estelle,’’ said 
Bertie; ‘I begged that if you bad heard the 
report he would go to you and contradict it. 
I did not dare to write to you. Your friends 
had forbidden it; you yourself had forbidden 
it; and besides I knew——"’ 

‘‘That a letter in your hand would never 
reach me,’’ said Mrs. Tennent. ‘‘Right; it 
never would bave reached me. They were 
only too glad of any plea that could turn my 
thoughts from a poor soldier.”’ 

“‘Oh. Estelle,’’ he said, falteringly, ‘‘you 
gave me but one of remembrance—one short 
year!”’ 

“I gave my life to you, Bertie Tennent,’’ 

she replied; ‘‘to any joy the world might 

have for others, I died when you did.”’ 
¢**Yet you married?’’ said he. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ she replied. ‘I married your 
cousin Ralph. He did not live very long; 
only three years. I am sorry he should 
have died with this treachery on his soul. 
I hope he is forgiven.’’ 

Her eyes wandered to a portrait on the 
opposite wall, but they did not linger there; 
they gave ita passing glance. and then came 
back and rested on the figure which still 
stood in shadow. A momentary softness 
flitted over my lady's face; a momentary ca- 
dence of appeal touched her voice. 

“You would ask how I could marry with- 
out love,”’ she said. ‘‘ButI never deceived 
your cousin. I told himI had no love for 
him; yet he urged me, and he was kind 
then. It seemed to me of little consequence 
where the remnant of my life should be 
spent; I did not think it would be long. I 
was mistaken, you see,”’ 

A torrent ot words broke from Bertie’s 
lips; tremulous, tender, pleading love that 
had increased with years—wistful eagerness 
to atone for the chilly past, to fold her, his 
darling, the hope of youth and manl.ood, in 
the mantle of his love, through which, if 
storms must touch her, they should come 
but lightly. 

It would be too much to say that she 
never heard him. She did listen ; but nota 
feature of her face changed, no emotion, un- 
less it wasasort of wondering pity, came 
into it. 

‘‘Poor Bertie !'’ she said. 

He started at the words. Pity stings us 
so bitterly from lips which we know are 
about to refuse an offered love. And Bertie 
kpew what she meant. 

“TI have no love tw give,’’ said the lad 
sadly. ‘‘It died out with you. My heart is 
turned to stone, I think. IfI had known 
vou were living it might have been differ 
ent; I cannot say. You—you are not——' 
Something -in his lace stopped her. It 
grew deadly white,even to his lips. He came 
forward out of the shadow; he bent one 
knee—not to her, but that he might ap 
proach her on her low seat—and he lifted 
one of ber bands to his lips 

“Estelle, good bye,”’ said he. ‘Though 
my own dream is over, try to care for some 
one. An unloving woman is @ monster on 
this beautiful esrth.’’ 

She started forward with a smothered cry, 
but Bertie never heard {t; he was gone. ‘ 
that moment, while he knelt looking up st 
her. she had seen his face in a great gleam 
of firelight, and knew tbat the same soul 
shone out from his eyes; knew that the old 
jdeal she bad clung and glorified was a 
delusion; it pever had been Bertie; it was a 
1 y figure, robed in such colors as her fancy 
had delighted to throw about it. 

Mrs. Tennent beat down and covered the 
eyes that had not wept for years. She then 


pressed his fingers together in some emotion 
wale wae too strong at first to let him 


speak. 

**Was it likely,”’ repeated the woman, in 

passive calmness, ‘‘thet 

I should expect to see a man who died ten 

years ago—ten weary years, Bertie Ten- 
Some 


no welorme for bim, no warmer greeting 


How little dhe was changed in outward 
beauty! yet how fearfully different from the 
impulsive girl who had clung to him in the 
Ghost's Walk twelve years ago! Bertie 
Tennent bent his head, and the shadow on 


**Ketelle,”’ he said. ‘speak to me. Is it 
possible that you never kaew—that you 


“I have been married, and am a widow,”’ 


‘And your husband,”’ said he; “my 
cousin and dear ftriend, Ralph Ten- 


“Yes, my husband,’’ saidshe. ‘“What of 
him ?”’ 


trait. She fancied that even on those sense- 
less lips there was a look of accusing stern- 


ness. 

*Oh, how could you do it?” she said in 
her sudden pession. ‘I was a good wife to 
you, I was indeed! If you can hear me say 
so, you know that it istrue. Forall your 


so epareeace Saat ane 
forgive ail Ralph, be at peace.’’ 
” = — 7 — a 


There was a writing-table before her, and 
ets ot old letters were scattered about 

t. Yellow they were, sod scented with the 
scent which lingers in old papers; and the 
lady began puttin 


: 
i 
; 
: 


power to move her strangely. Well, 
were nothing bat old Valentines—foolish af- 
faire, written and sent by heads hardly re- 
moved from childish, simple enough to have 
provoked a smile trom indifferent lips. Bat 
she did not smile over them. The fragments 
of & withered rose brought a sudden pallor 
to her face. She remembered putting it by 
to keep, as she had vowed, for ever. Then 
came a copy ot verses in a man's bsadwrit- 
ing. No doubt they were halting aod trite 
—we will not look over her shoulder to read 
them,—but to her they were instinct once 
more with the spirit and the hopes of the 
time when first she read them with shiniag 
eves. That time was coming back to her 
from under its crust of imprisoning ice; the 
world was changed since yesterday, for yes- 
terday she would have spurned these noise- 
less records of a dead past, and put them 
from her. 

She sat there a long time thinking; and at 
last she took up a pen and wrote that valen- 
tine which was never sent. There were only 
two words in it—‘‘Comfe back.’’ 


- 

When Bertie left his love, there was none 
of the contempt in his heart which she had 
imagined him as feeling. He was smarting 
under the sting of a keen and cruel disap- 
poiatment, but he did not blame her. He 
had now to go out into the world again, a 
lonely, disappointed man, to live out his 
cheerless life as best he might. 

In the midst of such thoughts, the mem. 
mory of bis last speech to her flashed upon 
him suddenly with strong dismay and _re- 
morse. He had called her a monster! How 
was it possible for him to use such words! 
Would she ever forgive them? 

If Bertie could have known whit those 
words had helped to do—if he could have 
known about the little slip of paper which 
was beiog folded for him—things might 
have worn a differentaspect. Butshe never 
sent it, She could not. The act rose up 
and reproached her as unwomanly. She 
had sent him away, and there was nothing 
more to be done. 

What chances had she missed that could 
never return in all her dreary self absorbed 
life? What chances remained to her now 
that she was awake, and saw how poor a 
thing her life bad been? 

Mrs. Tennant looked round with a shiver, 
when a servant came in to close the shut- 
ters. When she was gone the lady beld out 
a slip of paper, and bent over the flame with 
i. It was the poor little Valentine! As she 
watched it a gm a sudden thrill of con- 
sciousness stirred her pulses as they had not 
been stirred for years. She knew that 
strange footstep in the hall, and knew that 
he had come back as she burnt his sum- 
mons. She never turned from the fire to 
meet him. She saw the words come out on 
that bit of tinder, as you may have seen 
burnt words come out again to mock you. 
Did he see them ? 

‘*Estelle, Iam here to pray your forgive- 
ness for my rough words. Oh, Estelle! 
you and I should part friends, if we can be 
nothing more.’’ 

He held out his hand imploringly; then 
Estelle turned the face , over which so won- 
derful a light had come towards him. ‘‘Ber- 
tie—mine!’’ 


—_—_ = 


DweLvuinos In France.—The first mon- 
arch in France who attempted to nut down 
dueling with a strong hand was Henry IV, 
and there still exists a report of Sully on 
this matter, which says: “Since your ma- 
jesty ascended the throne four thousand 
gentlemen have heen killed in single com. 
bat.”’ Henry IV proposed that all quarrels 
between gentlemen be referred to a com- 
mittee of marshals. 


— wee ee 
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Cast orr CLoTraixsa —One of the ways of 
the foreign Ministers at Washington eke out 
their allowances is thus explained: They 
stock un and have anctions nearly every 
year.. The toadies of Washington who are 
crazy to have even the cast off clothes of a 
legation bid enormous prices upon every- 
thing offered for sale. Large sums and fat 
profita are realized in this way. while the 
Minister enjoys the luxury of fresh furni- 
ture every year. 








Alice! Alic forehead he was not much past thirty—suf- 
"cried ber sunt,” “don’t | fered his fingers to interlace each other, and 





rose and walked up to her husband’s por- 
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EAIBY WORMEES, 





BY GOMERVILLE GiB BY. 


When the world ts w in slumber, 
Through the frosty winter night, 


Fairy workmen, without namber, 
Labor ttil the moraing light. 

Col they feel not thoagh ‘tie biting, 
Love keeps warm each tiny beart; 

All in one bright work uniting, 

‘ Each with gladness taking part. 


Catebing snow.flakes carthward speeding, 
Carving them with variea qrace. 
Every epray with pearl (drops beading 
Strewing geme o'er Nature's face. 
Tracing forme of fairy bowers, 
ln which Oberon might reign, 
Roofed with ferns, and paved with fowers, 
Thickly o'er each lattice pane. 


Lulling by their songs the river 
To its dreamy winter rest, 
Till it sleeps, and nota quiver 
bies on its placid breast. 
Thos the fairies, slumber scorning, 
Labor through the long drawn night, 
By their art our world adorning, 
Making ai! things fair and bright. 


PENKIVEL; 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 
CHAPTER XXXI —[Coxtinvzp. } 
() a dreary November evening, a cold 





mist lingered in the air, and the sk 

hung grey andlow on the wintry land- 

scape, a carriage stopped neara lonely 
cburch, and a lady habited in mourning 
alighted. Bidding her servants await her 
return, she crossed the ancient stile leading 
into the churchyard, and, with faltering 
step, burried towards a new granite tomb, 
shaped like an obelisk, which stood coldly 
white and glittering in the pale sun. As 
she approached it, two figures rose suddenly 
from among the gravestones, and stood be- 
fore her. One was our easy friend, Mr. 
Rathline; the other was a child—a fair boy, 
with delicate features and golden hair. 

“Lady Crehylis, I presume,’’ observed 
Mr. Ratbline, raising his hat. 

Lady Crehylls bowed to him silently, 
wondering much at his easy insolence, and 
looking around, half in fear, to ascertain if 
her servants were in sight. 

**Madam,"’ said Mr. Rathline, assuming 
what he thought to be the manner of a 
gentleman, ‘‘you have nothing to fear. I 
have the honor to be a friend of the late 
Lord Crebylis.’’ 

‘‘Indeed!"" said the young widow, with 
quivering lips. ‘**May I ask where you knew 
my husband?’ 

‘Well, madam, I,—that is to say, I ought 
to have known him at Genoa, five years 
ago,"’ stammered the swaggerer; ‘‘but, un 
fortunately for me and himself, he get into 
some trouble for want of @ passport; the up 
shot of which was, that in trying to get on 
into the interior, he came in contact with 
the authorities, and, ultimately falling into 
the hands of the French, be was detained as 
a prisoner for three years.” 

“Well, sirt’’ said Lady Crehylls, with a 
heavy sigh. 

‘Well, madam, owing to these untoward 
events, | missed him at Genoa, which, | 
assure you, wasa great loss to me and to 
bimself; then at last, hearing he had es. 
caped, and was at Naples, —a place protect. 
ed by the English fleet,—I hurried thither, 
and had the pleasure at once of making his 
acyguaintance. 

“What was your business with him?’’ 
asked Lady Crehylis, coldly. 

*“Really,"’ answered Mr. Rathline, ‘I 
could not well explain just at present; but 
if your Jadyship will grant me a private in- 
terview, I shall be happy to communicate 
some information of importance to yourself 


and family.”’ 
*Family!"’ repeated Lady Crebylls, 
mournfully, ‘Sir, I stand alone in the 


world; you should apply to the present Lord 
Crebylis, if your business is connected with 
his family.’ 

She walked on, as though she considered 
him dismissed; but, with all his easy impu- 
dence rampant on him, he coolly tollowed 
her. 


“I think your ladyship will one day be 
sorry, if you do not grant me an audience,”’ 
he seid, with a cunning smile. ‘‘Or, if 
you choose to listen now to a word or 
two 

Lady Crebylls glanced around her, on the 
darkening church and sombre yew trees, 
with some trepidation. 

*‘Not here,” she said hurriedly; ‘and not 
now—it is impossible."’ 

Mr. Rath)ine took off his bat, with an as. 
sumption of respect and sorrow which sat 
very ill on bim. 

“‘Madam,” said he, ‘‘I am aware this isa 
aad time for you. I had the pleasure of see 
ms | friend Lord Crehylis immediate! 

the accident which deprived him ofh 
boy, and I assure you his affliction was ex- 
treme—so extreme that be was quite unfit 
for business, and I was forced to defer an 
important conference.’’ 

*Did you ever see my boy, sir?’ said 
ety Crebylis, turning towards him sud- 


. with eager 
“Ohen, madam,” was the reply. 





“And was he chan ’ she asked, fev- 
erishly, ‘or wae his the same as when 
I eaw it last?) §=Ah! I forget,”’ she added, 
clasping ber hands wildly, “‘you 
never saw him at ylis. You cannot 
tell what be was like then.”’ 


“He was « —a lovel _~ 
answered Mr. Hathitee™--Aifred,”” said | he 
to the child beside him, ‘‘stand back, sir. 
You are in the lady's path. And I am sure” 
he continued, ‘‘your ladyship is aware that 
bis loss p 80 y on the mind of 
Lord Crehylls that it aggravated his malady, 
and bastened his death."’ 

Lady Crehbylis bent her head in assent. 
She seemed too moved to speak. 

“IT think your ladyship aleo knows, that 
during his lordship's g detention in 
France, his greatest sorrow arose from the 
fact that he found it impracticable to restore 
the boy to his mother. It was impossible to 
send so young a child on such a difficult 
journey, especially as he must have been 
intrusted ‘to strangers.’ 

“Sir, I bave heard this from my husband,”’ 
returned Lady Crehylis, ‘“‘yet he never 
mentioned to me the cause of his sudden 
departure from England; andif you can 
enlighten me on that point, I shall be glad 
to see you to. morrow at Penkivel.”’ 

*‘Madam, I believe I can clear up that 
mystery,’’ said Mr. Ratbline, with a smile 
of satisfaction. ‘I will certainly do myself 
the pleasure of waiting on you; the more 
especially as the subject you have broached 
1s the one on which I wished to spesk.”’ 

Lady Crehylls looked at Mr. Rathlize 
with curiosity, and then her eyes fell wist- 
fully on the boy standing timidly by his 
side. 

“Is he yours?’’ she said, suddenly. 

“My youngest,’’ returned Mr. 
‘A fine boy, madam.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, with a deep sigh. 
“TI think he must be the same age as 
Aubrey.’’ 

“A fittle older,”’ said Mr. Rathline, ‘‘but 
not so tall. Your lad, madam, was a tall 
boy tor his age.”’ 

The bereaved mother’s eyes filled with 
tear8, and stooping, she kissed the little Al- 
fred, and laid her hand upon his head 
tenderly. 

‘‘He was Master Aubrey’s playmate,’’ 
continued Mr. Rathline; ‘‘they were in- 
separable, those two.”’ 

Lady Crehylls started as she heard this 
news, and her fair face grew hectic with a 
painful flush. 

**His playfellow?’’ she cried; ‘my boy's? 
And he has seen him, kissed him, been his 
little friend—been loving and kind to him, 
perbaps. Oh, this 1s too much—to think 
that I should see a child who has played 
with my child!’ 

Her tears tell like rain, and kneeling on 
the pathway, she put both her arms around 
the boy, and looked him earnestly in the 
face. 

“Oh, that I had your eyes,’’ she said; 
‘they have seen the tace of my child. Tell 
me, can you remember him? did you love 
him, my dear? Will you try to tell me 
what he was like? Did he resemble me?”’ 

“I remember the litule boy I used to play 
with,”’ replied Alfred. ‘‘No, he was not 
like you. I was very sorry when he was 
drowned—I cried all day for sorrow.”’ 

As Lady Crehylls heard this she sobbed 
aloud, and kissed the child again. It was 
the strangest, saddest thing to her to see a 
little one, who had played with her boy, 
and loved him, and wept for him when he 
died. She looked into Alfred's eyes greedi- 
ly, longingly, and held bis smal) hand with 
a mother 8 touch. 

‘Sir, if you had told me at first that your 
child and mine were playmates, I would 
have held out my hand to you at once,’’ she 
said, in a trembling voice. ‘‘Your boy shall 
never wanta friend while I live,—remem- 
ber that, sir, always."’ Then holding both 
hands of the child, who looked upon her 
earnestly, she said, ina grave tone, ‘My 
dear, I want you to feel — that I am 
your friend; and, if you n help, you 
must come to me for it, and you shal) never 
come in vain. I am Lady Crehylis,—do 
not forget my name; and when you think 
of me,—as I hope you will sometimes, —re- 
member that I love you for my lost boy's 
sake.’’ 

Lady Crehylis then rose from her knees, 

and very pale. 

*“Sir,’’ said to Mr. Rathline, ‘I shall 
expect you to morrow at Penkivel; and I 
trust you will kindly bring your little boy 
with you.”’ 

*‘With pleasure,’’ returned Mr. Rathline. 

Had Mr. Rathline been a gentleman, he 
would have left her now, but he lingered 
till she drew so near her husband's tomb 
that in very shame he was compelled to quit 
the churchyard, and leave the lady to her 
lonely sorrow. Then she knelt down on the 
granite steps, and in the fading light she 
read dimly the mournful words which re- 
corded the death of Geoffrey, Lord Crehylis, 
who died at Naples, in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age. 


thline. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


LEASE. ma'am, which is the way to 
Castle Crehylis?”’ 

The voice came from the wayside, from 
a little dusty, weary figure sitting there, 





with a small bundle on its fragile arm; and the 
good dame who was thus started 
at the sudden question, as she looked down 
from the high, bony horse on the little 


speaker. Then her eyes fell on a small, pale 
ill.clad, and sickly -lookin —_ 
clus- 


child, 

large, lustrous eyes, and dusky cu 
cotng vound hic’ heed. As he gazed up- 
wards into her face patiently, there rested 
about his little lonely figure an air so wist- 
ful and forlorn, yet so brave and gentle, 
that the good woman’s heart was moved 
with pity. al 

‘The way to Castle Crehylls, my dear? 

she said; ‘‘why, you are — a long mile 
from it yet; you can’t reach it to-night on 
foot.’’ 


“But I must, ma‘am; so will you please 
tell me the way?”’ 

The childish voice was sweet and pleas- 
ant, but bearing in it a strange ring of 
pathos, unlike the tones of happy childhood ; 


‘and good Mrs. Chagwynne, regarding the 


little tired fi with a perplexed air, pro- 
ceeded to follow her motherly instincts by 
asking yuestions. 

“‘Where do you come from, my dear?’’ 


she began. 
‘‘From Exeter,’’ answered the boy. 
‘‘Exeter!"’ she cried. ‘‘But you have 


not came by yourself my dear, I suppose?”’ 

‘Yes, I have,’’ returned the boy, a sud- 
den flush covering his face as he spoke. 

‘You have come alone!—a little fellow 
like you—and on fvot! bee what were 
your father and mother thinking of, to let 
you take such a journey alone?”’ 

“| have no mother, and my father does 
not care what I do,’’ answered the child. 

He spoke with calmness, but a certain 
trembling of the lip, a certain shadow in the 
eye betrayed the emotion which he sup- 
pressed. 

*‘No mother!—that’s sad,’’ returned the 
farmer's wife, as her keen gaze wandered 
from the dusty curls, and the pale, weary, 
unchildish face, to the little tired feet cased 
in worn shoes. ‘‘No mother!—that’s sor- 
rowful; and we have had a little quarrel 
with father, and we have run away—is 
that it.’’ 

*‘No, that is a wrong guess, but I have 
run away—I don’t deny that,’’ said the 
child, lifting his eyes, and looking the good 
woman in the face bravely. 

‘‘Mercy alive!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Now 
what have you run away for? You area 
little gentleman. You are no poor parish 
apprentice running from a hard master.’’ 

*‘No, I will never be an apprentice,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘and I would rather not answer 
any more questions, thank you. Will you 
please tell me the way to Castle Crehylis?”’ 

‘Upon my word, my little man, any one 
would think you were a little lord to hear 
your way of talking.’’ responded the good 


| dame. “I only ask questions for your own 
good, my Jad. I don't want you to get into 
trouble. If I was youl would go home 
again.”’ 


‘I have no home,”’ he replied. ‘‘I always 
stay at school in the holidays. Oh, please 
tell me the way to Crehylis ”’ 

Mrs. Chagwynue was too full of curiosity 
and perplexity to answer this question in a 
direct manner; moreover, the child's air 
and bearing puzzled her, and she had some 
vague idea in her mind that she ought to 
seize him and deliver him into the hands of 
the sleepy village constable, at this moment 
reposing on the barrels at the “Crehylls 
Arma. ’* 

*‘Now look here, my boy, I don’t like to 
have anything to do with run-aways, and 
that’s the truth,’’ observed Mrs. Chag- 
wynne; ‘so I don't think I shall show you 
the road to Crehylis, unless you tell me 
= your are and what you are going there 
lor.”’ 

‘‘My name is Alfred Singleton, and I am 
going to see Lady Crehylls,”’ said the boy, 
proudly. 

*‘Lady Crehylls!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Chag 
wynoe. “Well, I never! | am sure I didn't 
mean to be rude, young gentleman. Are 
you related to the family? You've gota 
Crehylis look on your face.’’ 

Tne boy made no answer, and the dame 
continued—‘'Well, I expect you are akin to 
‘em in some way or other; so, if you like, 
I'll give youa lifton my horse. I go by 
Crehyils on my way home.”’ 

This proposition seemed to please the 
litle traveller exceedingly well, and in a 
moment he was safely seated behind the 
stout Mrs. Chagwynne, who put her horse 
into a jog trot, at which pace he continued 
for three miles. By this time they had 
reached the brow of a steep hill, and here, 
im rather a breathless state, she drew rein. 

‘*There’s Castle Crehylls,’’ she said, point- 
ing into the deeply wooded valley below, 
where, amid the trees, there pee the tur. 
rete ofan ancient mansion. ‘The place is 
fine and ould, sure ‘nough. Some folks says 
it’s haunted, and some says it's wisht, and 
teen by now, but in the former lord's 
that’s dead, you know—I’ve see’d 
_—— fear ane HE 

ith eager eyes the boy pressed forward, 
ag — = the old house. 

“It is very beautiful,’’ he said, in a whis- 

. “I have dreamed of it often.’’ 8 

“Then this ian 't the first time you’ ve seen 
Castle Crehylist?’’ observed keen Mrs. Chag- 
wynne; ‘‘and yet I don’t mind my lady ever 
having little visitors like you. They say she 









can’t abide the sight of children; and no 
wonder,” she sdded to Well, I 
suppose you were here in the 
my lord was alive. And yet, no—you are 
too young. How old ar’ee, my dear?’’ 

att. gee replied the little 
Alf ngleton; ‘ was never ai 
hylis before, that I know of.’ > 

It was evident that he fell in Mra. \ 
wynne’s estimation from this fect, for 
made no reply as she guided the horse slowly 
down the steep ascent. In the same silence 
she jogged slong through the valley for half. 
a-mile, till the park gates rose before them, 
each pillar supporting in 
Crehbylls crest, a mailed arm and band grasp. 
ing a dragon. 

‘What does that mean ?’’ said Alfred Bin- 
gleton, pointing to the stone hand. fl 

‘Well, the story goes hereabouts,’’ said 
Mrs. Chagwynne, ‘‘that in the ould 
there was a fiery dragon in the land, 
nothing would content him except the 
of litule children. He devoured all he 
find tar and near, till at last ve 
Penkivel, who was one of King 
knighw, attacked him, and crushed 
his ds, thus saving the lives of all the lit- 
tle prisoners, who stood around 
with fear. For this brave deed, a 
the house of Penkivel should never want an 
heir; and ever since that, you see, they've 
put the dragon over their gates, and on 
their carriages and seals.’’ 

‘(I suppose there were dragons once,’’ said 


' 


HT 


i 


i 


the child, in adreamytone. “Bat it doesn’t 
sound like a true story.’’ 
‘It ian’t true in one thing,” returned Mrs. 


Chagwynne; ‘‘tor there is no heir now to 
the house of Penkivel, and there never wil] 
be. So when my lord dies—and he is but a 
wisht body—the title will go too, and ther'li 
be only a little maid to take the and 
the lands. But la! my dear, what do you 
care about these things! I’m very foolish 
to talk of them.”’ 

‘‘But I care very much,ma’am,”’ returned 
her young companion, while a sudden color 
flashed over his face. ‘‘Please tell me why 
all the lands go to a little girl ?”’ 

‘Because Lord Crehyils has got no 
boy,’’ she replied; ‘‘he had three, but 
all died very young—that’s why my lady 
can’t bear the sight of children, they say— 
and now his only child is a girl, whom he 
dotes on. Well, here we are at the ! 
Jump down and open it, my son. Now 
shall I stop and ax for the housek r for 
ee, or will ’ee go in by yourself, my dear ?’’ 

‘‘But you have brought me in the back 
way,’ said the child, recoiling. 

‘*You don't think that such as you and I 
could be impertinent enough to come in by 
the great gates?’ cried Mrs. Chagwynne. 
“There, my son, go on, and ax for the house- 
keeper.’”’ 

‘But I don’t want her. 
Crehylls,’’ persisted the child. 

Somewhat frightened at bringing this un- 
known waif to Crehylls, Mra. Chagwynne 
looked around the spacious yard with a be- 
wildered air, her face, however, clearing as 
she caught sight of a red head emerging 
from an out house. 

‘Dick! here, Dick!’’ she cried. ‘‘Here's 
a little master wants my lady, and he won't 
see nobody but her.”’ 

Dick regarded the little wanderer cur- 
iously, and then grinned from ear to ear. 
‘“‘My lady isn’ in,”’ said he ‘“‘and my lord is 
out.”’ 

“It you please, then, I'll wait,’’ said the 
child, in the patient voice that seemed pecu- 
liar to him. 

*‘Don’t make game of the boy, Dick,’’ ex- 
postulated Mrs. Chagwynne. “Can’t you 
we for him to have speech with my 

y?’ 

‘Well, if you'll get off your hoss and hin- 
terduce him, p'raps I may,’’ retorted Dick. 

This proposition evidently frightened Mrs. 
Chagwynne, for she gathered up the reins 
hastily. 

“Oh, I don’t know nothing about him,” 
she said, twisting the horse’s head round 
with ajerk. ‘I picked ’im up in the road 
because he was tired, that's all. And I 
mene I must ride home fast; it’s getting 
ate.’’ 

Mrs. Chagwynne then went away, but 
not, however, without a wistful look at the 
forlorn little figure in the courtyard, who 
felt, as she rode away, that his only friend 
was gone. And there he stood, quiet, pa- 
tient, and enduring, while Dick cleaned in- 
numerable knives with the air of taking his 
pleasure. 

‘* Well, there's the last of em,” said he, 
at length, depositing the last batch in the 
tra 


y. 

“And, now you have finished, will you 
please take me to Lady Crehylis?’’ asked the 
patient watcher. 

Dick was highly amused at the request, 
and he said, with mock civility, ‘‘ Where*® 
your little lordship’s card ?”’ 

‘* You are laughing at me,” returned the 
boy; ‘‘and oh! I want to see Lady Cre 
bylis so much !”’ . 

He could scarcely keep back the tears 
now, but, suppressing them with an effort, 
he clasped his small hands , and still 
stood in patient hopefulness his tor 
manten, fu 

‘You're a very perticler friend 
lady's, I s’pose,”’ said Dick, whistling softly 
to himself; ‘‘but where’s the coach and four 


I waat Lady 








when . 
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r cnach-and four. and don"t, "pon no ac- 
nt, for our , 
OW ith = yaréiag advice, amicably be- 
stowed, Dick shambled off with his tray of 
knives. 

Grooms and stable-boys to and fro; 
or Joitering in the yard, SFeercunts no- 
tice of the dialogue between Dick and the 
little, wistful shabby figure standing by him; 
but now, when the child add 
a piteous voice, asking to be taken to Lady 
Crehvila, they stopped to stare and laugh. 

“ Did the parson send you? said one. 

«No, I came ot my own accord,’’ replied 
the hoy, looking from one to the other with 
brave eyes and a pale face. 

The men shrugged their shoulders atthis 
reply, and most of them turned away to 


their work. 
“Tt isn’t a loitering place about 
“My lady 


here.”’ obse the groom. 
can’t abide beggars.” 

“I am no beggar!’’ cried the child, indig- 
nantly. But the cruel word had struck the 
chord, whosé tension was pulling at his 
heart, and covering his white, w'stful face 
with both his hands, he burst into tears. 
Yet, erusidaring Bi tender years, and the 
bitterness of thoughts, he recovered 
bimself quickly, and, like some little wan 
shadow, he ftitted away ih such wan silence 
that they scarce knew where he was gone. 

The long Summer evening faded with all 
its purple glories into the grey dimness of a 
June night. and the soft moon and stars 
looked down upon the pale face of little 
Alfred Singleton slumbering by the wayside 
in the great sombre shadow of Castle Cre- 
hylls. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

EVEN years have passed since we 

last saw Maurice Pellew, and he is 

still a bachelor. He sits now alone 

in his dull chambers, sorting dusty 
papers. Among these he finds a packet 
headed ‘‘Rathline.”’ and he tears it open 
with an eager hand. It contains only 
a short correspondence between himself and 
that lively young Hebrew who had under- 
taken, for a consideration, to find this easy 
gentleman. The last letter of the list con: 
cludes thus : 

“The debt and eosts for which Rathline 
was arrested have been paid by a London 
solicitor, employed, we believe, by Whalley. 
This last is hunting for Rathline himself, 
doub'less to recover his money; but the 
search will be as useless as ours. Rathline 
left England a fortnight ago, in a vessel 
bound for Genoa. This is certain,—the fact 
admits of no doubt.”’ 

Maurice put down the letter, and took 
from his desk his own private journal. 

“Genoa,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘And I 
remember it was at Genoa that poor Lord 
Crehylls first landed when he left home in 
that strange mad way, seven years ago ”’ 

Turning back the leaves of his journal, 
Maurice then perused these entries : 

September 28th.—I have received a letter 
from Lady Crehvils. She has heard from 
her husband. He is at Genoa; his boy is 
with him. She confesses, that whatever 
may be the motive which induced Lord 
Crehylls to take this extraordinary voyage, 
it is not the one she supposed. Thus ends 
her cruel assertion of Madeline. And yet, 
Lady Crehylls still persists it was Madeline 
who insisted on her husband’s departure. I 
could leara nothing, during my visit to Cas- 
tle Crehylls, to elucidate the mystery of this 
occurrence. All my efforts to discover Mad- 
eline have failed. My mother assures me that 
not @ single line or message has reached her. 
Is Madeline so unforgiving? 

September 80ch.—I have been to the 
banker who employed Mr. Singleton. He 
has resigned his situation. hey do not 
know his private address. A fellow-clerk 
remembers his speaking of having removed. 
He has never made any mention of Madel- 
ine. Can she have taken refuge with the 
Singletons? Anxiety totally unfits me for 
work. I was mad to listen to the jealous 
ravings of a weak woman like Lady Cre- 
hylis. I deserve this torture for my folly. 

October 4th.—Another letter from 
Crehylls. Madeline is not at Penkivel. } 
had nursed a forlorn hope that she might 
have returned thither. Lady Crehylis be- 
ing fully satisfied by her husband’s letter 
that Madeline is not with him, expresses 
contrition now for the hasty judgment she 
had formed. But her repentance comes too 
late; it only irritates me, accompanied as it 
is by the persistent declaration that it was at 

eline's desire that her husband left Cre- 
hylis. It is utterly useless to question Mr. 
Lanyon; paralysis bas rendered him child- 
ish, and his daughter says he is sinking fast. 

Micaael Polgrain is not to be found; he is 
hiding trom the search made for him by the 
Preventive service men; so it is evident I 
must for the present give up the hope of dis- 
covering anything aes him. Lady 
Crebylis is still ignorant of Madeline’s true 
name. My mother has kept the promise 
she made me, eee ae know- 








man was at the same inn with Madeline, 
—_ the servants say she ae awe ot ' him. 

particularly requested he might not be 
informed ot her departure. What can be 
the meaning of this? Did I quarrel with 
her at the very moment she most needed a 
protecting arm ? 

October 7th —I hear from my beloved 
friend that Mr. Singleton borrowed three 
hurdred pounds on a post-obit bond just 
after the period of Madeline’s arrival in 
London. I am convinced now she is with 
the Singletons. The young man must have 

this sum in order to give her the com- 
not procurable by his small income. I 
will write to Mr. Brydges, of Lymington. 

October 8th.—The forei a Russian 
—a spy in the French service, bat, in realit 
a double traitor, for he is well paid 
by his own governmentand by France. I 
heard this in confidence from one whose 
name I will not set down even here. He 
is considered very adroit in his profession of 
spy, perfectly unscrupulous, and fearless 
and skilful. ‘‘Worth all the money paid 
him,’’ my informant said. Can this be the 
lover of whom Madeline expressed fear to 
me on that memorable morning when we 
walked to St. Eglon’s Hut? Ifso, then 
Mr. Singleton stepped in to her aid 
at a time when she needed help, and I 
= that [ was—forsook her like a cow- 


October 9th.—I have received the strang- 
est letter from Lord Crehylis, stating a sup- 
posed case, and asking for counsel's opinion 
on it. Great Heavens! can it be of himself 
he speake? If so,then [ understand his sud- 
den departure from Crehylls at Madeline's 
command. I understand her refusal to di- 
vulge to me the discovery she had made of 
the Carbis mystery. I perceive how natu- 
ral it was Lady Crehyliss hould grow jeal- 
ous, being ignorant of the true reason of 
Madeline's power. In fact, I comprehend 
fully the pain and mystery and anger of the 
last few weeks. Oh, what a madman I 
have been! I grow fevered with my vain 
search for Madeline. But I must and will 
find her. 

October 10th.—A note trom Mr. Brydges. 
He will not give Mr. Singleton’s address 
without that gentleman's consent. He has 
written for it. I shall know the result ina 
few days. How can I wait so long? I am 
not well. The fever of my mind has brought 
on fever of body. Aconstant pain and gid- 
iness in the head warns me of coming ill. 
ness. I must rest. 

Same day.—Counsel’s opinion on Lord 
C.’s supposed case arrived. It is very un- 
favorable. Advises the homicide not 
to surrender to take his trial — 
the circumstance of his having quitted Eng- 
land by sea, on the day of the man’s death, 
being fatal. The fact of another gentleman 
having been tried and condemned for his 
offence would also be so damaging to his 
character, that the minds both of judge 
and jury would be prejudiced against 
him: counsel thinks he would be condemned; 
recommends him to remain abroad and keep 
quiet. The innocent party having com- 
mitted suicide, the evil done cannot be 
remedied ; considers therefore a confession 
would be unavailing, and certainly ruinous 
both to himself and family. His estates 
would be confiscated tor his felony,and most 
likely his life forfeited. If the only person, 
who has a right to demand his surrender, 
is satisfied with his exile, counsel considers 
he should submit to it, as it is certainly a 
m ost lenient sentence. 

I send this opinion to Lord Crehylla with 
great regret. Ten overwhelmed with hor- 
ror at the circumstance of this ‘‘supposed 
case.”’ Did that hasty blow kill Carbis, or 
did the hawker, finding him in the wood 
wounded, dispatch him? [ incline to the 
last opinion, and I say Rathline knows the 
truth, and knows, too, where that villian, 
the hawker, is. But then again, unless the 
blow C. dealt killed Carbis, why did Rath- 
line go to Cornwall? Evidently he meant 
to wring money from C.’s fears; evidently 
he is gone to Genoa fur the same reason. 
But how should he know that C. struck 
Carbis, unless the hawker told him? This 
is the great question. If Rathline is ac- 
quainted with a circumstance known only 
to C. and Michael Polgrain, who is his in- 
formant? I affirm decidedly the hawker— 
decidedly the man who is the true murderer 
—the man who finds Carbis stunned and 
feeble, and then kills him. If the hawker 
had seen the blow struck, and found Carbis 
dead, he would either have witnessed to 
the fact, or throughout these long years he 
would have wrung money incessantly from 
Lord C. Having done neither of these 
things, I come to the conclusion that he is 
himeelf the guilty man. Now for Rathbline. 
I believe he means to sell this information to 
Lord C., or perhape—which is more likely 
still—he intends to tell him he is —s 





ing what was the wish of Crebylls on 
this subject, I have not considered myself 





his supposed guilt, and he will 


be really that of Lord Orebylis, I have been 
wondering how Madeline became acquain- 


ted with it. She must have felt quite sure 
or 


supposed guilty. I am inclined to believe 
Polgrain was her informant. I know he saw 
her father just before he died. Perhaps 
then he made some promise to tell his 
daughter one day that he was innocent. 
Michael looks like a man pursued by re 
morse. The unhappy Walter Sherborne 
may have made some a lto him, which 
he neglected. ay of Madeline's 
rashness is softened. I remember how her 
father died; and in her eyes Lord Crehylie is 
his slayer, or at least responsible for hisjsuffer- 
ings and death. 

ow impatient I w to see Madeline! 
This estrangement is one long agony to 
me. I feel more and more bitterly that my 
conduct was unpardona'le. I insulted her 
horribly, cruelly. I can't think of it; I lose 
my senses when I do. 

am no better in health. The painful 
headache and giddiness continue, although 
I fight strenuously against them. I have 
made up my mind to see a doctor to-mor- 


row. 

October 13th.—At last I have Singleton's 
address. And now that! have received it, 
I have not courage to go aad see Madeline. 
The medical man I have consulted says I 
must keep quiet. How can I until I have 
seen her, and we are reconciled? To-day 
her face haunts me. [ fell asleep in my 
chair and thought when I awoke she was 
leaning over me her eyes full of tears of 
forgiveness and sorrow. I hope the vision 
is true. 

Same day, four o’clock.—I fear I am 
worse. I ordered a coach to go to the Sin- 
gietons’ and just as I was stepping into it, 
the giddiness seized me again, and I fell on 
the pavement. I have sent & messenger 
to Madeline with a letter, inclosing that ter- 
rible one from wy! Crebylis. I have 
merely said: ‘‘Read this. It is the sole ex- 
cuse I can offer for my madness. I implore 
you let me see you to morrow, to entreat 
your forgiveness. I am so ill with anxiety 
and grief that this morning in trying to 
come to you I fell insensible; bute kind 
word from you will give me strength to 
reach you.’ 

It is strange, but as they carried me back 
to my room to-day, I saw Madeline at the 
door beckoning. Sie was very pale and 
scornful, and she pointed to her left hand, 
with asorrowful smile. Are these sick fan- 
cies, or feverf—in short, what are they? 
My thoughts perplex me solely. I tremble, 
ae hear the feet of my messenger return- 
ing. Is it life or death he brings mete - 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








The First Wife. 





loved bis wife to distraction until the 
very day of her death. When that 
sad event occurred, he seemed sudden- 
ly to become conscious of the wonderful fact 
that be couldn’t possibly exist without ber. 
Mr. Jones literally waded in agony, and 
swam in despair; he retused utterly to be 
comforted, and touchingly requested his 
triends to “bury him in same grave with 
his Sophronia.’ 

It was «6 coeur circumstance wel] 
known to the neighhors, that he had never 
appeared sensible of his wife's virtues during 
her lifetime ; but now, while she lay dead in 
the house, the bereaved husband enumera. 
ted such a catalogue of good traits and daz 
zling qualities as would tire the reader to 
hear repeated. He wept all the time of the 
funeral services, and at the churchyard tried 
to throw himself into the grave, in an exa 
cerbation of grief. He returned home look. 
ing so crusbed and woe-begone, that the 
neighbors said ‘‘he would never recover from 
the shock.”’ 

Mrs. Smith met him, and tried to assuage 
the awful pangs of sorrow which convulsed 


M: JONES never discovered that he 


ciled to the will of Heaven, and not to rebel 
against the divine mandates 

*‘Mre. Smith,”’ he replied. solemnly, ‘‘al) 
my hopes of happiness are blasted. With 
Sophronia I have buried all my earthly pros- 


“Now, don't take on so," rejoined the 
good Mrs. Smith, ‘but bear your bereave- 
ment i 


dren.” 
“IT really wish I was dead, Mra. Smith—I 
wish I was dead and baried with her !"’ 
,. Remember that death is vur common lot,’’ 


ne tend wr etign. Sy , 
“Death “L terrify woe,"* returned the 


widower, in an impressive tone. ‘‘It's 
being left behiad.”’ 


‘Buch feelings are sinful, Mr, Jones ; con- 


duct yourself with fortitude, and 
in due time find a com yourself, 
and a mother for your ¥ 

‘‘Tehall never ! The ssinted 
Mrs. Jones has not asl on earth ! 


The bare idea of a second wife seems like 
the rankest treason to departed worth ; but 
I forgive you, Mrs Smith, for I d-d-dere sa 

you m m mean well !’’ ; 


tion; so with a sigh she left the bereaved 
Jones to wallow alone through the mire of 
affliction. 

Eve ay / said Jones would never get 

marred, to the idea was universal yA gece 
lent—a settled question ceded by par- 
ties by unanimous consent. 
In just one month from the day of Mrs. 
Jones’ decease, Mrs Smith, from a window, 
saw a remarkably well dressed gentleman 
driving by quite gaily, with a youthful look- 
ing Indy at his side. 

“Who in the world can that be!" she 
asked of her friend, Mrs. Hopkins. 


*‘That,”’ replied the lady, ‘is Mr. Jones.”’ 
‘Tt can't possible |’’ exclaimed the 
questioner. 


“And why not!"’ inquired Mrs. Hopkins. 
‘Because his wife's death has broken his 
spirit, and he'll never hold up his head 
in. But I do declare, it does look like 
him |"’ 
‘‘And do you recognize the lady with him?’’ 
resumed the other. 
“It’s probably his wife's aunt,’’ said Mrs. 
Smith, carefull —- her glasses. 
‘Nothing of the kind; it is the pretty 
po Perkins’ whose husband died last 
‘Well, I never expected to see Mr. Jones 
look so cheerful, or spruce u> in such a 
way. Why I don't remember when I've 
seen & man prostrated by any hereavement 
as he was by the death of Mrs. Jones. 
Really, I thought he would die of grief.’’ 
**You perceive it is wearing off pretty fast. 
You see in the young widow Perkins the 
future Mrs Jones, probably.”’ 
“Now, Mrs. Hopkios, you are really un- 
charitable. It is moet likely the poor soul 
has no such idea in his mind. Who knows 
but be is going to visit hia wife's grave?’ 
‘It doesn’t look much like it to me, Mrs. 
Smith. I should say he is courting his sec 
ond wife.’’ 
‘He'll never marry; he most solemnly 
assured me that he shouldn’t,”’ rejoined 
Mrs. Smith, sharply. 
‘Wait a while,’ 
And so they waited, 
Would vou believe it, reader?’’—have 
you anticipated the announcement we are 
about to make? Mr. Jones was married to 
the widow Perkins in precisely two months 
after his adored Sophronia'’s departure from 
this world of vicissitudes. Al! the neigh- 
bors ied, appeared non plussed, and 
couldn't comprehend it in the least. The 
crushed, broken spirited, hereaved Jones 
could not be found anywhere ; but a cheer- 
ful, somewhat dashing, carefully dressed 
person bearing that name was frequently 
seen walking very lovingly and coz'ty with 
a lady that sported the unmistakeable trap- 
pings ofa bride. That serene, complacent, 
smiling looking individual must once have 
been the widower who forms the suhject of 
this sketch. People stopped and gazed af. 
ter him in the street uotil his rejuvenated 
figure waa out of sight ; and this they did 
for a long time, until they could per-uade 
themse)l ves that the man who wished to be 
‘‘buried with his dear Sophronia,’ was again 
married. 


The work of prac'ical retormation pro. 
ceeds actively atthe Vatican. Various prelates 
have been aimonished tor the company they 
frequented; others for their private life. A 
strict prohibition has been tesued toall priests 
not to dress as laymen at night orto frequent 
the theatres. 


was the laconic reply. 








Mrs. Fassett’s picture of the Electoral 
Com mission ts nearly finished and is a great 
picture—greater and more vainabie than any 
one ever suppore it would br—s«reater asa 
work of hKistoricail art than any woman has 
ever yet attempted, mach lees performed suc- 
cessfully. It bicte fair to be tue best historical 
painting of its kind that has ever been pro 





his breast. She advised him to be recon- 





duced in this country. 
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um THRE CONSERVATORY. 





BY A. L. G, 





The emma toves o'er her bright head 

The races wined their faint rich blooms above 
T, 

Great crimson fuchsia belle with myrtie 


grouped, 
W bite lilies watched the maiden ané her lover. 
The warm air round them fragrant with the 


breath 
Of violets nestling in their mossy wreath. 


The fountains silvery tinkle, softiy chiming, 
Bient with sweet laughter and with low re 


pites, 
As past the arch; the music's pulees timing, 
wishes fying teet, hushed cheeks,aod spark- 


ing «yer; 

And tinted lamps and meliow moonlight 
strove 

To light the happy dream of youth and love. 


A little year—a pale girl stood alone 
Where withered tendrils choked a fountain's 


Anda uid the ivies, rank and over wn 
The melting snow, in siow and sualien drip, 
Plasbed, where 'mid shattered glass and broad 


arch barred, 
A straggling rose-tree kept its silent guard. 


“Gone, like the glory of my morn,” she said, 

“Like taith, and bope, and joy of Summer 
houre;” 

And from the untrimmed branches overhead 

Bhe lucked tbe fratiest of the frail pink 

owers. 

Meet emblem of the love that had its day, 

And paseed, with Spring and beauty, quite 
away. 


WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN. 


CHAPTER XLIIL.—([conrtinuep. } 
NF OWEN'S death caused great dis- 


may; still no one was very much sur. 

prised at bis untimely end; and, cur- 

iously enough, the suddenness of it ex. 
cited great pity. People who had spoken 
unkinodly of him, and condemned his faults 
most vigorously, now grieved most tor him. 
His sins and errors seemed to be covered 
by the great dark veil of death. 

The day of his funeral came and halfof 
the county attended. Sir Owen was buried 
in the churchyard at Lilford, where the 
oak trees seemed to murmur among them 
selves that they bad foreseen what would 
happen, in the early days, when he walked 
underthe spreading shade of their great 
branches. 

Then came the reading of the will. The 
lawyers and trustees assembled in the li 
brary, and Lady Chevenix, in her widow's 
dress, entered soon afterwards, accompan 
ied by Mrs. Haye. There was some little 
commotion at her entrance. One gentleman 
broughta chair, another a footstool. She 
looked so delicately lovely in her widow's 
dress, her golden bair halt hidden by a pret 
ty Parisian cap, the heavy folds of rich 
crape sweeping the ground. Lord Arling- 
ton hastened t» meet her, and, after a few 
kindly words, took his station by her side. 
It was well known that he and Captain IIill 
were the two executors of the will. He 
spoke some few words to her in a low voice, 
and then both composed themselves to lis- 
ten. 

it wasa good and just will—evidently 
the product of a thoughtful mind. Mr. Lons 
dale had, in fact, suggested almost every 
clause in it. Every vld servant in the 
house hed » handsome legacy; the trustees, 
all Sir Owen's old friends—every one was 
remembered. The bulk of his fortune, with 
Garswood, was left to bis ‘dearly. beloved 
wite.’’ There was a very handsome bequest 
to Francia Haye, and one to the Vicar;there 
was a large sum left to each charity in the 
neighborhood. 

here was a murmurwhen the reading 
ceased. Every one was pleased. Lady 
Chevenix bowed as she quitted the room, 
and the gentlemen stood in little groups to 
talk about ber. 

**‘What a fate!’’ said Lord Arlingtam. ‘‘So 


oung, and so beautiful! She will have an 


ncome of thirty thousand pounds per an- 
num too. What a strange fate!’ 

‘That comes of having a beautiful face,’’ 
putin frank Captain Hill. “A beautiful 
face is betier than a fortune.’’ 

“At times,” said Darcy Lonsdale. 
‘‘Every beautiful woman is not favored like 
Lady Chevenix.”’ 

Then matters pertaining to the estate was 
discussed by the executors; and it was ar- 
ranged that, with the young widow's con. 
sent, al] business should still be left in the 
hands of Mr. Lonsdale. 

A very difleeentscene was passing in the 
rcom where Lady Chevenix sat with here 
mower. Mrs. Haye was walkibg up and 
down, her pride and elation almost more 
than she could conceal. 

“| always liked Sir Owen, my dear. I 
always said that he was a most honorable 
man. What could be nobler than his treat- 
ment of you? I have known such terrible 


things happen. 

“What kind of things, mamma?’ asked 
the widow—but there was little interest in 
the tone of her voice. 

‘Terrible things, my dear. I have heard 
of rich men dying, leaving a handsome 
fortune to wives on tion that they 


——— ae 


never married again. Now I cali that mos’ 
atrociously mean.” 

“Bo it is, mamma,” said Lady Chevenix 
—‘‘and very wrong too.”’ 

She spoke however as one whose thoughts 
were not with her words. She had untied 
the widow's cap, and was caressing with 
her fingers the long golden hair that feil over 
her shpulders. Mrs. Haye did not observe 
her 


“Bir Owen, you see, Violet, had more 
sense than that. I have never heardofa 
more generous will. Only twenty six—and 
you do not look twenty—young, beautiful, 
with a fortune like thai—what more could 
any woman desire?’’ 

I desire no more, mamma. I only feel 
as though I wanted a longrest. [am very 
tired; no one can tell how tired I am.”’ 

‘Your income will be over thirty thous- 
anda year. Only think ofthat! And it 
was 60 good of your dear husband to leave 

our father and myself five thousand pounds; 
t showed such a kind feeling. It seems 
strange that so much good fortune should 
have fallen to your lot.”’ 

The young widow looked round her 
sumptuous room. 

*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘it seems strange to re- 
member that I was once Violet Haye.’’ 

‘Beautiful Violet Haye’ all the young 
farmers called you,’’ rejoined Mrs. Haye. 
Then she saw ‘the golden hair lying on the 
folds of crape. An expression of horror came 
over her face. *‘ y dear Violet, how can 
you be so careless,’’ she cried—‘‘and after 
such a willas that? Put on your cap, my 
dear child, at once! Only imagine if one of 
the servants saw you; I should never |for- 
give myeseif.”’ 

“I did not thinkof whatI was doing,’’ 
said Lady Chevenix languidly. 

‘But you must think of such things. 
You must study appearances. It is a 
duty.”’ 

rs. Haye hastened to her daughter's 
side, and with her own hands wound the 
golden hair intoa large knot, and placed 
the cap securely on her bead. 

‘Do not take it off again, Violet,’’ she 
said; ‘‘afiersuch a will it seems quite heart- 
less.’’ 

She wondered why her daughter laughed 
with a tired, hopeless expression—she who 
was mistress of thirty thousand a year. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ONG months have passed since Sir 
Owen was laid in hisgrave; and now 
August was come round again, with 

d its ripe fruit and yellow corn. Lady 
Chevenix, every one agreed, was a mo- 
del widow. During the interva) that 
had elapsed since her husband's 
death, hardly anyone had seen her. Visi 
tors had called, but had never been admit- 
ted; they had left cards and condolences, 
and had each approved ofthe fact that 
Lady Chevenix kept herself quite seclud- 
ed. 

Mrs. Haye spent a great deal of time with 
her daughter. It wasindeed that most es- 
timable lady who had advised the long 
course of seclusion—who saw that the gold- 
en head was not uncovered until the proper 
time—who brought to her daughter al! 
the news of the outer world, and formed 
aa link between her and society in zen- 
eral. 

Nothing could have been more decorous 
or proper; and every one felt it to be 
quite the right to speak of Lady Chevenix 
as feeling her husband's lossso keenly 
that she was no longer able to see any 
one. 

Did she fee] itso keenly? She never asked 
herself the question. She had _ been over- 
whelmed with the horror of the closing 
sceno—as indeed had every one else who 
had witnessed it. It had haunted her sleep- 
ing and waking hours, as it had the days 
and nights of any other witness. She had 
been stunned and bewildered by it. She had 
been so frightened that allher natural high 
spirits had left her. 

Did she regret SirOwen very much? She 
could not tell—she never asked herself the 
question. She had been shocked, startled, 
horrified—but it was not the keen sorrow of 
her loss that made her shrink from all ob- 
servation. It was rather the reaction trom 
what she had suffered. And she suffered 
still. She often started in alarm from her 
seat, her heart beating with terror, thinking 
that she heard her husband's voice; then she 
remembered that he was dead. She woke 
often from her sleep, her pillow wet with 
tears, her whole frame trembling with the 
horror of some terrible dream, in which her 
husband was an active figure—and then she 
remembered with a strange emotion that he 
was dead. ¥ 

It was strange to go about the house with- 
out fear; it was strange to give her orders 
with the certainty that they would be obey- 
ed; it was strange to know that she need 
tremble and suffer nomore. There were to 
be no more anxious hours spent in waiting 
for her husband's going out and coming in; 
it was all over—be was dead. She had 
tound it difficult to realise her subservience, 
she fouod it justas difficult to realise her 
independence. She told herself at times 
that she was absolute mistress of Garswood 





—absolute mistress of thirty thousands 
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year; but she could neither realise or under- 
stand it. 


i 

One day Lord Arlington found it neces- 
sary to see Lady Chevenix on business, he 
was accompanied by Captain Hill. She re- 
ceived them with quiet grace, and listened 
with intelligence to all their business state- 
ments; then she aaid it was her express wish 
that Darcy Lonsdale should continue to act 
in every way for her, but, as he would have 
more to do, she insisted on doubling the 
salary Sir Owenhad paid him. Lord Ar- 
lington was very pleased about it, and the 
interview end serene? 

Meanwhile Darcy Lonsdale spent whole 
days at Garswood: and it was strange that 
he never once mentioned Felix to Lady 
Chevenix—nor did she inquire about him. 
But one day, when some protracted business 
was coming to an end, she looked up sud- 
denly and said— 

“Your son was very kind to me in my 
distress, Mr. Lonsdale. I can never forget 
how kind he was. But for him, Ido not 
know what I should have done.’’ 

“] am sure that he would be pleased to be 
of service to you, Lady Chevenix,”’ he re- 

lied. 

r “It was doubly kind of him. He heaped 
coals of fireon my head,’’she declared warm- 
ly. After a few minutes she added, ‘‘l 
should like very much to make him a4 pre- 
sent, Mr. Lonsdale—justas a slightacknow 
ledgment of his kindness to me. I should 
like to present him with a diamond ring. I 
thought I would consult you first. What do 
you think of it?” 

She saw Darcy Lonadale's face flush. He 
did not answer for a few minutes; then he 
replied— 

“I will speak to you quite frankly, Lady 
Chevenix. Idonot think he would like 
a.” 

She bowed to him. 

*‘1 am glad that I asked you,’’ she replied. 
**You know best.”’ 

‘‘Tam quite sure that the factof his hav. 
ing been of service to you will be far more 
to him than any diamond ring, or anything 
that could be given to him,’ said Darcy 
Lonsdale. 

‘‘How is yourson?’’ she asked. ‘Is he 
well? He never comes here.”’ 

‘He is quite well, but so busy that we see 
little of hiun at home. He works without 
intermission.”’ 

She looked as though she would fain ask 
some other question. She played for some 
minutes with the strings of her widow's 
cap, and her beautiful face flushed. What- 
ever the question might have been that she 
wished to ask, it remained unspoken. 

On that same evening her mother was at 
Garswood. Lady Chevenix seemed restless. 
She changed her seat continually; and then, 
tired of sitting, she walked up and down the 
room. 

‘*You are very restless, Violet,’”’ said Mrs. 
Haye. ‘*What isit my dear?’ 

“T want to hear some news of my Lilford 
friends; none of them come near me. How 
is Eve Lesier, mamma? Has shea fiance 
yet? Is there any rumor of her marriage?’’ 

‘‘No. People say that she has refused 
some good offers—no one knows why,’’ said 
Mrs. Haye. 

‘“‘And—and Felix Lonsdale, mamma. Is 
he going to marry?’”’ 

For a moment Mrs. Haye looked keenly 
at her daughter, and then she answered 
careless] y— 

“I hear nothing of him. Ido not think 
he will ever find time to marry; he has too 
much business.’’ 

‘Does he—let me think—what is the 
Lilford phrase? Does he ‘pay his addresses’ 
to anybody?” ° 

She waited restlessly for the answer. 

“No,”’ replied Mrs. Haye, “I have not 
heard that he does; in fact, he has no 
time.’”’ 

She looked again at her daughter, 
but Violet's face was turned tothe win- 
dow. 

Later on Mrs. Haye began talking to her 
of the brilliant second marriages she had 
heard of—marriages of fair young widows 
who had been left with large fortunes—how 
they had made most brilliant matches. mar. 
ried lords and dukes, filled grand positions 
and made famous names. She did not say 
that there was a moral to be drawn from all 
this; but she left it for her daughter to think 
over. 

So time passed; and at last Lady Cheve- 
nix wrote toimplore Marion Hethcote to 
return to her, ifonly for afew days—for 
she was longing for a change. But, when 
Marion came, it was found that she had 
permission to remain six mo i 
Chevenix desired it. as hoy 

Mies Hethcote deplored the sudden and 
untimely death of the master of Garswood: 
but there could be no doubt her second 
visit was more pleasant than her first. Lady 
Chevenix seemed happier by the presence of 
—ts t 

, i & laugh in the gloom 1 
a d to h erone on" y Hall. Marion 
* Dear y Chevenix, do you k 
what, if I were in your'place, I should dot’ 

‘I cannot guess,’’ she replied. 

“I should leave Garswood fora few 
months, or longer. This house is haunted, 
I am sure, for you.”’ 

“That is just it,”’ she acknowledged; “it 





is haunted. If I go into the library, I see 





my husband there. I fancy'T hear his voles 
in the corridor. There is pot a room in the 
house which has not some sad or sorrowfaj 
Marion, Will you come withme: Mamms 


cannot. 

‘I will go with pleasure,” she replied, 
‘Where shall we go? Shall itbe to Sect. 
ane © France?”’ - - 

“" us go to Normandy,” said Lady 
Chevenix; ‘‘and I should like tostay away 
sometime. Perhaps if your mamma wants 
to see you she will pay us a visit there. We 
shall vega waa. ie jostle eee 
sha w ve 
and youth and spirits.” 

So it was settled; and in three weeks after 
that conversation Lady Chevenix and Miss 
Hethcote left Garswood, to spend some 
months = picturesque Fy vee 

Lady Chevenix sent for Darcy Lonsdale, 
and said farewell to him. She did another 
thing which pleased the lawyer very much, 
though he said little about it. When 
ing through London she sent such a 


never been seen before. There was not one 
amongst them forgotten. To Katie shesent 
such ornaments that her eyes were dazzled 
as she looked at them; to himself she 
sent a superb diamond ring. 

In the letter that accompaniéd these pres- 
ents she said : 

‘I did not see your son, to bid him fare- 
well; but tell him that [ send my kindest 
wishes, and thanks for kind sympathy and 
help that I shall never forget.’ 

Darcy Lonsdale looked at his son when 
he read the message; but Felix turned away 
without a word; nor did he ever mention 
Lady Chevenixs name. 
was pleased with her thoughtfu 

‘‘Her sorrow had done her good,’’ he said 
to his wile. 

But that obstinate little lady shook her 
head gravely; even the spark!ing ornaments 
had not changed her opinioa. 

The sfate-rooms at Garswood were closed, 
and silence reigned where poor Sir Owen 
had at times made daylight hideous and 
night terrible. Again the neighborhood 
was delighted. Nothing could bave been 
more proper; people tld each other, with 
sympathetic faces, that ‘‘dear Lady Cheve- 
nix’’ had gone abroad to recruit herself af 
ter her great trial. Even Lady Rolfe said to 
herself that it was one of the most sensible 
things she could have done, and that after 
all she had turned out better than she for 
one had ever anticipated. 

Lady Chevenix took a pleasant place 
in Normandy, where she and Marion 
made themselves very comfortable in 
their pretty chateau. Violet soon recovered 
her bloom: a lovely tinge as of a blush rose 
came to her face; her eyes grew brighter, 
and lost all their shadow; the last few years 
seemed to fall from her, and she looked 
young and fair—as she looked when she 
married Sir Owen. 

‘*You appear to be 89 well,’’ said Marion 
to her one day, ‘‘yet you are so thoughtful. 
What are you always thinking of, Lady 
Chevenix?’ 

‘‘Am I always thinking?”’ she asked, with 
a happy brooding light in her eyes. ‘‘I did 
not know it.’’ 

‘‘What is it about? Something pleasant, I 
am sure, for you smile as you think, and at 
times a little pink flush creeps up to your 
hair even. I speak to you, and you do not 
hear me. I leave you, and you do not miss 
me. Why is i's I wonder ?’ 

But Lady Cnevenix made no answer. She 
never imparted to any one these the most 
treasured thoughts of her life. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


LL Loamshire was shaken to its very 
centre. Such news had not been 
heard in the neighborhood for years; 
there was a general sentiment of re 

joicing. Lady Maude Arlington was g 
to be married—Lady Maude, whom all the 
inhabitants of the county looked upon a8 & 
princess. Whom was she going to marry? 
That was the question every one asked. 
And the answer gave universal pleasure. 
It was the hero of the Victoria Cross—Major 
Rawson. Every one was delighted with 
the alliance. Lady Maude was so beloved; 
while the name of or Rawson was known 
wherever bravery or valor was honored. 
The county awoke suddenly. There had 
been many queens since Lady Maude first 
began to reign, but none were like her; 
Loamshire awoke to the knowledge that it 
was about to lose its chief ornament, and 
that the time was come to do all honor to 
the Earl's daughter. 

No one was more delighted tham Felix. 
In his heart he thought noone good enough f F 
the noble, beautiful whom he admired, and 
who had been to him the best and truest of 
friends. He was sorry to lose her; he knew 
that Bramber Towers would never again be 
the place it had been while she reigned 
there; at ‘the same time he was delighted 
that her noble life had its reward in # noble 
ove. 

Lady Maude could have told how she 
had loved the brave soldier before he went 
to the war in which she had such 
nown. She could have 
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married u 
shaken their heads over 
had held a conference about my 

So, as Lady Maude had had her way all 
her life, she bad it now, and the 
was to be performed in the old church. 

The rejoicings were great and many. It 
would bave done any one’s heart good to 
have seen the ceremony, and the crowds of 
children with flowers to strew before the 
bride—to have seen the poor, thé old, the 
infirm, all going up to the church to have 
one last, last look at her who had been so 
good to them all. It wass magnificent cere. 
mony. Peers and with some of 
the first people in the land, were there. The 
little grey church seemed to be filled 
with smiling faces and costly dresses. 
Bat to Lady Maude nothing on her wed- 
ding-day was so dear or so precious as 
the blessings of the children and the poor. 

The wedding-breakfast was given at Bram- 
ber Towers—and 80 goodly a —— 
never sat there before. Mr. and Mrs. . 
dale, with Felix, were invited. Of all the 
guests who clustered round the beautiful 
bride to bid her farewell,she gave most heed 
to Felix. She went aside with him for a 
moment, for she read in his face that he 
longed to say something toher. She never 
forgot the few words that he did say. She 
laid her hand in his for a second ; he bent 
down and kissed it, with tears in his eyes. 

“How am I to thank you, Lady Maude,”’ 
he said, ‘‘for all that you have done for me ? 
You came to mein the darkest moment ot 
my life; and I owe to you, after Heaven, al! 
thatl am. How must I thank you?’ 

She looked up with a smile into the hand- 
some face that was full of emotion. 

‘You can thank me best,”’ she replied, 
‘*by being, as the story-books say, good and 
noble hencefurward.’’ 

“I will try,’’ he said; ‘‘and no one, Lady 
Maude, says, ‘Heaven bless you!’ more fer- 
vently than I do—I, whom you saved from 
ruin.’’ 

As they drove down the long avenue, 
amidst cheers and shouts and good wishes 
that were enough to deafen them, Major 
Rawson turned with a smile on his lips to 
his wife. 

“I did not know that you had such a royal 
~~ Maude.”’ 

‘“‘What dowry do you mean ?’’ she asked. 

‘The dowry of blessings from young 
and old, rich and poor. What have you 
— te make all these people love you 
80 

She raised her eyes to his. 

‘I have done nothing but my duty,’’ she 
replied. 

“Then you have done it with grace and 
sweetness,’’ he said. ‘Teach me to do 
mine as well. If I could hear as many 
blessings follow me as follow you, 1 should 
be happy.” 

“Are you not happy now?’’ she asked, 
with a charming smile. 

His answer was prompt and decisive. 

Knowing Miss Lester's secret predilection 
for hearing news that she was too proud to 
seek, Felix went oveste the Outlands a few 
days afterwards. He bad not seen Eve 
lately, and was anxious about her. He had 
heard Kate say that she was looking well— 
that she had grown thin and pale, and 
seemed to have lost some of her old bright 
spirit; and those few words had made Felix 
anxious. Finding one evening that he had 
an hour's leisure, he thought that he could 
not do better thau devote it to her. 

Miss Lester was looking a little more cross 
and impatient than usual when the young 
lawyer greeted her, and he asked what was 


the matter. 
“Tam not pleased about the corn,” she 


replied briefly. 

‘Iam sorry to hear it. What is the mat- 
ter with it?’”’ 
plied’ does not ripen as it should,’’ she re- 
rane must be the fault of the sun,”’ said 
, “No matter what is to blame, the misfor- 
— is just the same,”’ returned Miss Les- 
My - What has brought you here to-night, 
es elix? I saw your name in the Loam 

ire Gazette. You were présent at all the 
gay doings at Bramber Towers.”’ 

a he replied, ‘1 was there.”’ 

hen tell me all about Lady Maude’s 

. . It is not often that one has the 
age of hearing about such grand af- 
ber ** me everything that you remem- 


Purpose to do s>,’’ said Felix. 

would be to hear 
at shall we not wait for Eve? 
she would be interested too.’’ 








le tee 










**No,”’ replied Miss Lester. “she would 


it were about marriage in the 
moon. Tl] her always that she is waiting 
to marry the man in moon. Bit down 
here by these bee-hives. Never wind the 
bees; they will not erp unless you in- 
terfere with them. As I sit here I can see 
what is on around me ; and no man is 
idle while my eyes are on him. Tell me 
about Maude first. Do you know, I 


a A 
heard a foolish rumor once, Felix Lons- 
= 

“Tam atraid you have heard a great man 
false rumors in your time, Miss Lester,”’ he 
remarked. ‘‘It seems to me that the world 
is fall of them. What was the one you re- 
fer to ?’’ 

“I heard that you were in love with Lady 
Maude, and that she liked you,’’ said Miss 
Jane or 

He laughed so hearty that she felt at once 
there was no truth in it. Her grim face re- 
laxed at once at the sound of his mirth. 

‘How absurd!’’ he said. ‘There is no 
lady in England whom I hold in higher rev- 
erence and esteem than Lady Mande. As 
to being in love with her, it is sufficient to 
say that she isan earl's daughter ; and in 
my own fashion Iam as proud asaking. I 
would no more marry a rich woman, and 
live on her money, I would cheat or 
stea’ ’* 

He marvelled why Miss Jane looked at 
him so a ny 

“I wonder if pen willalways think so?’’ 
she said, earnestiy. 

‘TI am quite suré that [ shall. I think in- 
dependence is a noble quality, and one to 
which we ought to especially lay claim. 
I have a great respect for it, and ever 
exercise it.’’ 

“Now tell me about the wedding,’’ said 
Miss Lester. And Felix gave her a most ani- 
mated account of it. 

She was delighted, and would have list- 
ened to him another hour, but that her keen 
eyes detected a dairy maid enjoying the 
homage paid by one of the reapers. 

“Go into the house and find Eve,’’ she 
said. ‘I shal) be with you directly.’’ 

Felix found Eve in the garden; and so in- 
tently was the girl — she never 
heard his footsteps until he stood by her 
side. 


*“*Eve!’’ he said gently and he was startled 
by the sudden change in her face when she 
saw him. It was dyed crimson, and the 
sweet, earnest eyes fell before his. She 
could not speak to him at once; and a sud 
den conviction flashed across his mind that 
at the moment he accosted her she was think- 
ing of him. 

“My dear Eve,’’ he said, ‘‘are we such 
strangers that you should be so startled by my 
presence. The aunt told me you were not 
looking so well, and I am come to see.”’ 

‘Tam quite well,’’ she answered, in her 
sweet, low voice, ‘‘and very pleased to see 

ou.”’ 
**You look well enough just now? You 
have the color of the rose in your face,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘May I find a seat here? I have 
an hour to spare, and am come to spend it 
with you.”’ 

He sat down on a /ittle garden chair, 
under the luxuriant jessamine, and began 
to talk to her. A sense of peace and repose 
always came over him when he was with 
Eve—a sense so sweetthat he never could 
disturb it ; and the same magical feeling was 
stealing over him now. When they had 
been talking for some time, he looked at 
her; and then he saw how true Mrs. Lons- 
dale’s words were. The sweet face had 
grown very thin and pale; there was a dull 
look in the tender eyes, as though she had 
wept bitter tears. She was much changed, 
and Felix was pained see it He mar- 
velled as to the cause, and then decided to 
question her. 

‘“‘Eve,”’ he said gently, ‘‘you are not well. 
Why do you not go to the seaside for change 
of air?”’ 

“I am happier here than I should beany- 
where?’ she replied. 
His ears detected a tone of patient weari- 
ness in her voice. 

“Eve,’’ he said, impulsively, ‘‘I do not 
believe you Xre happy. Have you any sor- 
row or trouble? Trust me, as | trust you. 
“] have no trouble,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
Heaven has been very good to me.”’ 

But long after Felix had gone away sbe 
sat under the luxuriant jessamine, and once 
she cried: 

“Oh, my love, you will never know in 
this world how I love you!”’ 

[TO BECONTINUED } 

— ee 





Prince Louis Napoleon has again drawn 
a number making him liable to service in the 
French army, but as he is the only son of his 
mother, and she isa widow, he is not obliged 
to enter the ranks. ei 
——$—— 
General Bristow has recently found in one 
of the counties of Kentucky, a record of the 
marriage of the father and mother of Abra 
ham Lincoln, concerning which the queer 
biographer Lamon expressed some doubt. 
—$—$—$——— En 


W. J. Frank, 2 young Cincinnet! roisterer 
was robbed of $2 000 in a bar-room. « imme- 
diately had the thief arrested, and the case was 
reported in the newspapers. Frank's father 
read about the robbery, and wondered how his 
son bad got so much money. The mvetesy 
was dispelled by an examination of the cas 

book of the old man's business, for the son, 


TME “DATE-BAMK.” 
N Eastern traveier w rites as follows of a 
well-known city: No account of Bag- 
dad woaid be compiete or honest that 
did not meniion toe Bagdad *‘date- 
mark,’’ a mysterious malady wach afiects 
everybody, whewer ciuzea ur , B 
is a dry, eating sore, which ly comes 
upon the face, lasts fora year, and then goes 
away forever, leaving an indelible mark 
about the size and shape of a date, as evi- 
dence of the visitation. The cicairix is just 
skin deep; the spot appears as if the suriace 
had beeu seared away with caustic or a hot 
iron, and it by no means enhances tne beauty 
of the victim. The sore generally comes in 
childhood, and then it commonly setiles on 
the face. The cheek of nearly every man 
and woman brought up in Bagdad shows 
the unmistakable mark. Sometimes it 
settles on the nose, and then the disfigure- 
meant is consideracie; sometimes on the eye 
lid, and biindness is generaily the result. 
Strangers are attacked even after a brief 
residence; but if they be adults, they get the 
sore on the armor wrist. It is more paintul 
there than on the cheek, but, of couse, there 
is no disfigurement. In every case the at- 
tack runs its course for a year; no treatment, 
no vintment or medicine has the slightest 
effect upon it. Once the sore makes its ap- 
pearance the sufferer knows what tw expect, 
and he may as well resign himself ppilo- 
sophically w ali it involves. Toe Arave say 
that every one that goes w Bagdad must get 
the ‘date mark;’’ if he does uot get it while 
in the city he will get it after he jeaves; and 
if he does not get 1. while alive, he will get 
it after he is dead; it is not to be avoided. 

The cause of this peculiar and most disa- 
greeable ailment has not been satisfactorily 
traced, though many learned theories have 
been brouched upon the subject. Tne gen- 
eral impression is that the quality of the 
water is chargeable with it; but this notion 
must, I think, begiven up. The disease is 
known in most of ine towns from the head 
ot the Persian Guif to the Mediterranean, 
though nowhere so rife as in Bagdad. 
the wwn ot Mardin it is prevalent, and the 
water supply of that place comes from 
the top of the great hill on the side of which 
itis built. Jt is very pure water, and that 
itis mot the source ot the ‘date mark’’ is 
proved beyond the possibility of doubt by 
the fact that the inhabitants of a large vil- 
lage at the other side of the hill drink it, 
and are never attacked by the malady. 
Aleppo the disease is known as tne ‘'Alep- 
po button;’’ and there, as in Bagdad, the 
favorite theory is that the water is we cause 
of the evil. Buttwo European physicians 
who went to the city to investigate the 
matter were themselves attacked within a 
fortnight after their arrival in tpe town, 
though they took the precaution of naving 
their drinking water brought trom a distant 
place, where its quality was above suspic- 
ion. Another suspected cause is supposed 
deficiency of iodine in the salt used in the 
country. Some people areinclined to think 
that there is something in the defective san- 
itation of the towns, which predisposes to 
the attack. 

The visitation is not as a rule painful, 
unless it happens to fix upon & spot above & 
joint or & muscle frequenUy bruught inw 
exercise. The irritatiun occasivned by 
movement of the aflected part is often 
considerable, end gives rise twa great deal 
of suffering. The general health 1 little if 
atal! disturbed in ordinary cases. The 
children play about the narrow streets, and 
make mud-pies quite joyously, with great 
ulcers, the size of a crowa-piece,on their |.t 
tle cheeks. It gives them no coucern that 
they are being marked and perhaps distig- 
ured for life, and of paia they feel nothing. 


PareR IN JapaAN —The uses of paper in 
Japan are ludicrously various. It is used in 
every day life, in the drawing-rvom, in the 
nursery and the kitchen, in ways that are 
dark to a foreigner. A Japanese is never 
at a loss fora string, a sheet for a letter, a 
wrapper, handkerchief, a towel or a platter. 
In his bosom is a rol) of paper, and what pa 

*r can accomplish is known only to Japan. 
When a Yezaburo or Kintara cuts his finger, 
a bandage is applied, and tears are dried by 
the same article. The equi-itely dressed 
young lady takes a roll ot paper from her 
girdle, and lo! it becomes # handkerchief. 
Pass into the street on a rainv day in Jedco 
and you see for miles a pa o @ oa of moving 
disks of paper. Both umbreiiss and a silt 
of oiled and water proof clothes, hat, coa, 
trousers and shoes, may be bought almost 
anywhere in Japan. boxes, pipe casts, 
twine, dishes, tea-trays, carpeta, chimneys ; 
resting tins for firing, tea, windows, doors, 
partitions, and screens, are every where made 
of paper. Thepanel walls of houses are made 
of peper pulp. Oid Jap: nese armor is largely 
made of compressed iacquered paper. er- 
herps Europeans adopied the custom of 
papering the walls of their houses from 
these people. The dwellings of the better 
classes of the Japanese people are alwsys 
papered ; though the sheets used are not 
over a foot or eighteen inches eqvare. They 
are polished, silvered, gilded, colored, or 
printed, with birds, flowers, animals, and 
many tasteful designs. In looking over a 
paper desler's sample book in Jeddo, one 
scarcely sees a ‘‘oud’’ or uncouth pattern, 
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Foop anxp Fat. —Food Gigents more 
readily if ft be mixed with it. Fat also takes 
an important partin the formation of ceiis, 
hlood corpuscles and the generation of biood. 
Hence the excellence of cod liver off in eon- 
sumption, 
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Gotp Laar.—Gold leaf can be reduced 
to the three bundred-thousandth of an 
inch, and puting be tie ten millionth: stiver 
leat to t one-hundred and sevent 
sandth. One n of gold will cover seven 
and one-fourth inches each way or fifty two 
square inches, or be fifteen hundred times 
thinner than writing-paper. 


Morau Errecr or Torrepors.—It is 
ma‘ntained by English writers as a thing 
proved undoubtedly, that daring the Turko- 
Russian war the moral effect of all torpedoes, 
especially the Whitehead, had more to do with 
their effectiveness than the actual weapons 
themselves. “By a few judicious lines” he 
says, “in the prominent dally papers! harbors 
may becheapiy and safely defended.’ 


tan ATED Sitver.—Plated silver is ob- 
ned by rolling other a plate of co of 
the first quality Bee pane of Nalvers cane are 
either weided or simply united by placin 
their hot and clean surfaces together, we 
with a concentrated solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver. The two metals are reduced and drawn 
oat about equally by the pressure of rolls, and 
song shone or bands of siivered metal are thus 
° ned. 


ELectnricity anp Mitx —A foreign pa- 
per writing on the effect of thunder storms on 
milk, states that it is a generaily posspter be- 
Met that itisthe lightning and elect phe- 
nomena that accompany a thunderstorm 
which cause the spontaneous coagniation of 
milk. Dr. Malhoern wished to test the idea, 
and for the purpose he filled a cylinder with 
fresh skimmed milk, introduced {ntothe same 
100 cubic feetof pure oxygen, and then allowed 
electrical sparks to pass into the apparatus 
for the space of ten minutes. The milx quick- 
ly coagulated, clearly proving that an acid re- 
action had taken place, andatter twenty min- 
utes a firm cheese was produced. 


Hae and Garden. 


A Goop FErtTILizer.—A good authority 
recomnwends a tertilizer from raw bone flour: 
three barrels wood ashes, fifty unds gyp- 
sum, ten galions water, nixed witha hoe on 
the barn floor; burat or steamed bones will 
not answer. 


Farm -Lirg.—A careful examination of 
the statistics relating to the subject, shows 
that the average duration of life among farm- 
ers is far greater than tnat of any other ciass 
of men. This is ao mere supposition, but a 
recorded fact. 


Tur Spare Miix;—I!f you have any milk 
to spare, that is more than you want to teed 
to the ewine, after bome treatment, convert it 
into curd, and see how eagerly the hens will 
consume it, and bow they will thrive upon it 
into the bargain. 


Comrort For Cows.—Any deirymes 
troubled with cows having sore teats should 
use plenty of linseed oll beforeand alter milk- 
ing. He will find but few, If any, sores about 
his cows’ teats If this be done. Many cows 
that are kickers would delight to be milked if 
# little Iinseed ol] was used on the teats. 


Low Grounp tn FieLps —Look out for 
the low wet peaeee in your grain fields when 
the thaw begins and see whether a few spade- 
tulsa of earth would not let the water out Such 
ae attention we have known to pay «a 
bushel of wheat for ashovelitul of earth—cer- 
tainly percentage of profit enough to satisfy 
the most miserly, to say nothing of the iaziest. 
The latter are the greatest usurers. 


Re Grartine Pear Trees —The old 
butter pear often cracks its fruit so ey 
and otber kinds are found destrabie, that it 
worth remembering that they may be all re- 
rafted with other kinds in spring. Some 
ancy budding in summer is preterabie to 
+pring grafting. It might be of interest, says 
a correspondent for me to describe a method 
I tried on some Fiemish Beauty pear trees,upon 
working whtch the fruit cracked so badiy as 
to render them worthless. Last summer, in 
the budding season, I budued all over the 
trees into all the limbs which I thought would 
form a perfect bead. 


Butrer Makens. —‘‘Line wpon line”’ 
seems to he necessaryin aivice upon many 
matters of farm and dairy management. After 
all that bas been written and sak! on the sub 
ject, it hardly seems possipie that there should 
be any butter makers left who would knock 
off ten per cent. or more from the vaiue of 
their packages by potting them upin old. or 
untidy, or coarsely-made tubs and firkins. 
And yet, a walk t@rvugh the markeis willshow 
that some of them still doit. The sime but 
ter, put into a new, smooth, nea'ly-made 
kage, with top protected by a cloth that 
had been well saturated with saitand water, 
would bring enough more to pay tor the extra 
trouble many times over. he teu pound 
packages, in round wooden boxes, so popular 
1m the Boston markets, would God a ready 











who hal been a confidential clerk, had stolen 
$10,000. 





always excepting the d . in which the 
normal Japanese doth so delight. 
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We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
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RFOCONUMY IN A FAMILY. 


nothing which goes so far to- 

_ | wards placing young people beyond the 

reach of poverty as economy in 
their domestic affairs. It mattersnot whe 
thera man furnish littleor much for his 
family if there is a continual leakage in his 
kitchen orin the parlor; it runs away he 
knows not how, and the demon Waste cries 
‘‘more,’’ like the horse-leech’s daughter, 
until he that provided has no more to give. 
It is the husband's duty to bring into the 
house, and it is the duty of the wife to see 
that none goes wrongfully out of it—not the 
least article, however unimportant in itself, 
for it establishes a precedent; nor under any 
pretence, for itopens the door for ruin to 
stalk in, and he seldom leaves an opportun- 
ity unimproved. A man gets a wife to look 
afver his aflairs, and to assist him in his 
journey through life, to educate and pre. 
pare his children for a proper station in 
life, and not to dissipate his property. 
The husband's interest should be the wife's 
care, and her greatest ambition to carry ber 
no farther than his welfare or happiness, to- 
gether with that of her children. This 
should be her sole aim, and the. theatre of 
her exploits isthe bosom of her family, 
where she may do as much towards making 
a fortune as he can in the couating-house or 
the workshop. Itis not the money earned 
that makes a man wealthy—it is what he 
saves from his ear nings. A good and pru- 
dent husband makes a deposit of the fruits 
of his labor with his best triend; and if that 
friend be not true to him, what has he to 
hope? Ifhedare not place confidence in 
the companion ot his bosom, whereis he to 
place it? A wife acts not for herself only, 
but she isthe agentof many sbe loves, 
and she is bound w act for their good and 
not for her own gratification. Her husband's 
good is the end at which she should aim— 


x == - 





his approbation is her reward. Self grati-. 


fication in dress, or indulgence in 
appetite, or more company than his purse 
can well entertain, are equally pernicious. 
The first adds vanity to extravagance—the 
second fastens a doctor's bill to a long 
butcher's account—and the latter brings in- 
temperance, the worst of all evils,’ in its 
train. 


‘THERE are twenty-five Mennonite vil- 
lages in Manitoba, with 480 dwellings and 
2,841 residents. The immigrants from 
R issia have 20 470 acres uaoder cultivstion, 
$62 horses, and some 2 500 cows and oxen, 
and have already large stores of grain and 
other prodace. Toey are growing rich ra- 
pidly, and prove the very best of citizens, 
settling all their disputes among themecl- 
ves, and having in their colony neither a 
constable nora lock-up. There should be a 
decidedly large influx of these people this 
year,as hereafter those who remain in 
Raasia will be liable to.serve in the army. 








SANCTUM CHAT. 


It iseald that Professor Botkin, Physi- 
cian to the Czar, advises the burning of the 
villages where the epidemic has broken out, 
together with all the furniture in them, aad 
the removal of the inhabitants to healthy 
places. In spite of the heavy expenses that 
such a scheme would involve, the Czar is 
said to be disposed to follow Professor Bot- 
kin’s advice. 


Evearrurne in Paris at present is ‘‘A la 
Camargo," from the new bon-bons adver- 
tised at New Year's by Charbonnel, the cel- 
ebrated confectioner, to the new style of 
dressing the hair which the women of Paris 
are now intent upon. La Camargo lived ia 
the time of Louis XV.;she wore the ‘‘pan- 
ier,”’ or plaits set on the sides, and the cor- 
sage, or opened waist. 


At a recent meeting of the French Society 
of Hygiene, Dr. Landeer, in the course of 
some interesting observations on the sub- 
ject of small-pox, said that he had remark- 
ed that it was in houses exposed to the north 
that small-pox raged the least, and he sug- 
gested that inquiry should be made whether 
certain winds did not exercise a particu- 
lar influence on the development ofthe dis- 
ease. 


Tux little red silk handkerchief turbans 
which are now fashionably journeying 
around the world, were first started in Paris 
last spring, the Princess of Wales having 
appeared in one ata Paris fete; they were 
immediately adopted in Paris. This lady 
is said to have perfect taste, and she now 
sets the fashions for both London and Paris, 
in the absence of any high authority in 
Paris, such as the Empress Eugenie used to 
be. 

A singular library existed im 1535 at 
Warsenstein, near Cassel; the books com. 
posing it, or rather the substitutes for them, 
being made of wood and every one of them 
was a specimen of some different tree. The 
back was formed of its bark and the sides 
constructed of polished pieces of the same 
stock. When put togetherthe whole forms 
a box,and inside of it are stored the fruit, 
seed and Jeaves, together with the moss 
which grows on the trunk and the insects 
which feed upon the tree; every volume 
corresponds in size, and the collection alto- 
gether had an excellent effect. 


One of our Washington subscribers, wri- 
tes us of an errorin the worthy | tribute to 
our American girls who have married for- 
eign diplomats which appeared recently 
in these columns. Madame Yung Wing 
wasa Mise Kellogg of Connecticut, and 
her uncle, Mr. Bartlett is the American 
Secretaryof the Chinese Legation. Mr. 
Wing's official card reads thus: ‘‘His 
Imperial Chinese Majesty's Assistant 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary YuNe W1Nne@"’ 80 while ap- 
pearing to be among those of ‘‘lesser rank’’ 
he bolds an unusually high position. Ma- 
dame De Bildt, thecharming and accom- 
plished wife of the Secretary of the 
Swedish Embassy, is the daughter of Mra. 
Bloomfield H. Moore whose lovely poems 
and interesting stories have been so much 
admired by the readers of the Post, asis 
also worthy of mention. 

Unper the title of deathin the pan, the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry warns house 
keepers againet ‘‘tin’’ vessels where an alloy 
of lead and tin has been used by scampish 
makers to coat the sheetiron plate. The 
alloy is readily acted upon by acid, and 
salts of lead are thus introduced into food. 
In Michigan several cases of paralysis agitans 
have been traced to this sort of poisoning, 
and it has been discovered that children 
have died of meningitis, fits, and paralytic 
affections caused by drinking milk in such 
vessels. Analysis of a large number of spe- 
cimens of tin plate used in culinary articles 
showed the presenceofan alloy with lead 
in almost every instance, and often in large 
quantities,and it is asserted that a large pro 
portion of the tinned wares in the market 
areunfit for use on this account. 


Tue curious practice which has sprung 
up of late, of having sets of china composed 
of pieces of different patterns and colors, 
does not come from the fashionable, but the 
trade side of the question. A few seaco s 
ago one of the lady-leaders of fashion, while 





inspecting the stock in a pottery warehouse, 
was struck by the beauty and artistic effect 
of a variegated tes set and wished to buy it 
The shopman explained that what she saw 
before her was not a tea-set, but only a col- 
lection of individual patterns of different 
sets. All in vain; the lady would have the 
collection as it stood, and bought it ata 
fabulous price. Her example spread, and 
so came into fashion the so-called ‘harlequin 
tes-sets,’’ which is now the right thing for 
every lady who has any pretensions to bon 
ton to p»ssess. Apropos of tea-sets the newest 
kettledrum invitations have a fac simile of 
a Dresien teapot stamped on the card, be- 
low which is the name of the hostess, her 
address and the date. ‘‘Oaly this and nothing 
more.”” 


A lady may always be recognised by ho 
quiet taste in everything; and in nothing 
more remarkably is this fact exemplified 
than in thechoice of perfumes which she 
affects. In France what one may call 
‘‘violent’”’ perfumes have quite gone out of 
date, the ladies there using oaly those 
healthy and pure essences which are ex- 
tracted fromthe ordinary products of the 
garden—such as lavender, rosemary, and 
even mint. The flowers of the linden have 
yielded adelicious perfume, which is one of 
the recent additions. Nothing more is now. 
allowed than the slight scent which would 
naturally emanate from the growing flower. 
It is also considered a mark of good taste 
to make no change of perfume, but, having 
once made choice of a favorite, to keep 
solely to its use. The violet-like scent of 
orris-root, for instance, is delightful, and is 
80 easily attainable that no one can complain 
of any difficulty in making up sachels to 
impart its fragrance to paper, clothes, and 
dresses. 

AT the recent meeting of the New-York 
Educational Society, the subject of the 
highest education of women by the State 
wasdiscussed. Mrs. Edina Howard said 
the question of having normal schools was 
settled long ago, but the question now was 
whether they have the right kind of insti 
tutions. As far as her experience went, the 
present system was inadequate to fit wo- 
men for life. We educated them for the 
professions and to occupy ladies’ par lors, 
but neglected a most important part, and 
that was to make them housekeepers and 
housewives. In this respect we were going 
downwards instead of upward. Our normal 
schools do not fit the daughters of the poorer 
classes for married life, nor even for teach- 
ing. In these schools they become accus- 
tomed to high education and refinement, 
and when they return home or go to teach 
the alphabet in the public school, the con- 
trast isso great that they shrink from the 
undertaking. They will not marry work- 
men,and wait for a husband holding a ‘high 
station in life,and their aspirations are far 
beyond the limits of reality. 

A question has been raised in connection 
with cremation which deserves immediate 
attention. If bodies@re allowed to be burn- 
edon the production of the certificates 
which are accepted as sufficient in the bur- 
ial,a very wide door will be opened to mur- 
der. At present the interment of a body is 
not an absolute bar'to further investiga. 
tion into the cause of death. Exhumation 
can be resorted to if any reasonable ground 
for suspicion presents itself and the presence 
of poison can be detected long aster it has 
done its work. But cremation would con- 
stitute an absolute bar to further investiga- 
tion. A murderer who could avoid excit- 
ing suspicion fora week after death had 
taken place would be perfectly safe. The 
body would have disappeared and the ashes 
of the victim would tell no tales. It is im- 
peratively necessary that before cremation 
is allowed, proper provision should be made 
either for the officialexamination of all the 
organs in which it is possible to detect tra- 
ces of poison, or for their removal trom the 
body before burning,and their preservation 
until such time as they cease to serve as pos 
sible witnesses to the causeof death. A 
‘sanitary improvement”’ which made mur- 
der any easier than itis would be a very 
decided charge for the worse. 

Year after year warnings are published 
in the newspapers against the practice, in 
which some house servants and fewer house 
wives indulge, of kindling fires with coal 


oi, Sometimes the warning is a simple ac- 


count of a fatal accident, sometioes it is 
comments thereon. The, 
ever, do not seem to be heeded ; and age 
comes the story of & woman Who used 


open air, and the powder was used 


during the war, but the fires were ig: 
familiar with its properties. bres 


indeed, so well scquainted with the danger 
attending its use, that they mever tried thy 
experiment until all other means had taileg 


to quicken a fire, and then with 
caution. It is scarcely necessary to 
all explosive compounds and 
fluids should be kept away from 
and that, under no ciroumistances, 
an attempt be made to add 
a fire. It it bad enough to 
with oil before lighting it, which is a prac. 
tice very spt to lead to carelessness and 
danger, but the attempted pouring of of ¢¢ 
a flame is an act of suicide. . 


ti 
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A good deal of amusement has been crea, 
ted abroad, by an account that ona receng! 
occasion a picture of Mr. Whistler's wag 
publicly produced, and neither judge @& 
jury could tell which was the topand which 
the bottom. Whether the legend is trueor 
not we are in no position to say, but itis 
certainly astrueas the coincidenceis om 
rious that at the Winter Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, 1878- 
4, a lovely and elaborate architectural draw. 
ing by Mr. Ruskin was placed upside down, 
not by a porter of a court of law, but by 
persons employed by an eminent artistic 
body. Thus itremained for a time, until 
some sharp sighted visitors discovered the 
fact. The work was “Study of the Colom 
of Marble in the Apse of the Duomo of 
Pisa,”’ and exhibited with ‘Study ofthe 
Colors of Marble in the Base of the Churdi 
of St. Anastasia, at Verona.” There isa 
third story to a similar effect. When John 
Martin had finished his well known ‘Zadok 
in Search of the Waters of Oblivion, ’’| which 
was more than once engraved, he sent for 
a framemaker’s men to frame it, and, bav- 
ing occasion to remain in a room adjoining 
his studio while they were in the latter 
room, he was edified by a loud dispute be- 
tweenthe men as to which was the top, 
which the bottom of his picture. 


SoMETHING unknown in this country is 
a national dance, butin some of the coun- 
tries of Europe the interest and affection 
that inhere to some of these are really re 
markable. The nearest approach to any- 
thing of the sort in this country isthe 
Virginia Reel, and that isan importation 
that cameover with our English ancestor, 
and is nothing more nor less than ‘Roger 
de Coverly.”” Ofall people, however, who 
have adhered to their national] dances, none 
are, perhaps, more devoted than the Hun- 
garians. It is said of them that the love 
of the czardet isas strong among the no 
bles as among the peasants. At the balls 
in the royal palace of Osten, when this ns- 
tional dance isto tak@@Yplace, the military 
band suddenly disappearsand gypsy musi- 
cians in black enter with cymbals, violins, 
and clarionets. Then, even the old mea 
and women in the assemblage rise sd 
dance with as much ardor as the recruits 
who used to be allured by the band of 
gypsy musicians who accompanied the re- 
cruiting sergeant to enter the imperial 
army. In Spain the tarentella is the dance 
of the people—not with the rich silk and 
laces with which it is danced upon the stage 
but by the peasantry and humbler classes 
generally. There is nothing joller nf 
more inspiriting than the barn door jig of 
Ireland. Germany has taught us the walts 
France the naughty can-can, and England 
the co tllion. Pasig erp some Americas 

au or belle u us 
better than the Virginia er or the Essence 
of Old Virginny—the exaggerated break- 


down of the negro? 
THE latest curiosityjof English clubs is the 
‘Book of Heiresses,’’ which chiel- 


month or ite equivalent in 


taken as the fowest qualifications 


admittance ofa name. 
the loud talk about the 





the list appears to be s very full one. 
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Times THIGVERY. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
unas do you seek may entid, my onilar” 
“On, sir, it is 08 
taded, dusty chain 
A tiates, wet with summer rain; 
Where have 1 let thea fall?” 


“What seokest thou, awoel maiden, tell?” 
“alas, it is not meet. 


at & rorebad that one kissed 
te tm me; strange [ should have missed 


‘4 token grown so sweet!” 


“and what fs it thoa searchest here?” 
“[ndeed, I do not know, 


geriands of my spring 
For oi ed, nad the withering 


Wes long, #0 long ago.” 


“Bat here, perenanes, eee mayst have seen 
tals blowa as 

eee ear with tears, how wet they were, 

Biace by my dead love's se lohre 

They slowly drooped and 


hus spoke the woman who had missed 
} pes toy ot life; and still 

I saw ine old man oa hte scythe 

Lean like a warrior, tallaad lithe; 

‘And smile and smile his ail. 


For, bidden ‘neath his garment’s hem, 
Bebold! tae daisy chata, 


rosebad, and the nd white 
pes what he holdeth hidden tight, ' 
He never yields again! 





POMEROY ABBEY. 


BY MBS HENRY WOOD. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘RAST LYNNE,’ ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXIL—{Contrnven. } 
| SEE,”’ said he ina grave tone, but nev- 





ertheless there was # dancing smile in his 

eyes. ‘‘And now,as you must have done 

enough of that work for one Serene OD. 
pose you come with me into the groun I 
should like to show you all the dangerous 
places: the rocks down which you may 
pitch, and the lake in which a false step 
might drown you.” 

‘I don’t know whether I may go,’’ re- 
lied Annaline, her heart beating with de- 
ight at the tempting prospect. ‘‘Mary 

Pomeroy might not care to have me go—and 
I donot know where she is.’’ 

And when Mrs. Pomeroy got back from 
her prolonged devotions, she found Anna- 
line still copying, and the Lord of Pomeroy 
talking to her. 

That Mary, the haughty,exclusive, proud 
girl, who believed all the world was made 

or her, including Rupert, should have 
looked on with flashing eye and indignant 
brow, when she saw another made more 
of by him than she was, will readily he be- 
lieved, tenderly excused. Annaline Hetley 
was but her companion, in position infin 

itely beneath her, a stranger at best; and 
for the Lord of Pomeroy at his home-coming 
to turn from herself, to pay his first devoirs 
to the girl, savored to her mind of almost a 
gratuitous insult. No wonder Mary took 
it to heart,or marvel that she spoke out her 
scorn when she found the offender alone the 
following morning. Smarting under the 
blow, nothing could have then convinced 
her that Miss Hetley was not a perfect mask 
of duplicity. 

She had projected a charming ride the 
previous day, and described to Annaline 
the horse she should ride and that should 
be kept as her own exclusive property; a 
horse as pretty as the favorite one she her- 
self rode. Ot course that was at an end 
now. So, upon bringing her reproaches to 
Miss Hetley to a conclusion, Mary rode 
forth alone. In her independent fashion, 
she said nothing to any one; asked nobody's 
leave to go. 

The first thing she noticed, when about to 
mount, was that Jeffs, the lord’s coachman, 
was there to attend her, taking the place of 
her own groom, Lamp. It did not please 
her. Not but that she liked Jeffs the better 
of the two, but she was just in the mood to 
show temper at anything and wee 

“Why are you here, Jefis? h 
Lamp?’ 

‘Lamp is bad with his rheumatics this 
morning, Miss Mary. He couldn’t venture 
= = - aaa Fact 1s, Miss Mary, 

e be getting old, a’most t his work,’’ 
added Jeffs. . — . 

“Old! I don’t believe Lamp’s as old as 
you are."’ 

‘‘He wants just two years o’ my age, Miss 
Mary: but he's a good twenty years older in 
lack o’ strength. I be one o’ the wiry ones; 
shall last to a brave hundred, I think some- 
times. Lamp’s all quakes and pains, 
been a martyr to ’em.”’ , 

That Lamp, with his ‘‘quakes and pains”’ 
could be ofno use to her this morning, ap- 
peared evident. mounted without 
mying more, and cantered oft, Jefts behind 


She allowed her horse to take almost its 
own course. It was a hot morning, but 
Mary did not heed it; the slight breeze 
fanned her face as she made for the common. 
Onwards wowesds the 
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house, Something’s been troubling her 
about the late lord, your poor papa, Miss 

- Acan’t help fancying that she has 
dreams at night, and gets moithered about 


"em the next day.”’ 

Naomi was sitting at the open window, 
her dim eye wandering out to thefeatures of 
the landscape it looked upon: the blue sea 
on the right, lying calm and beautiful under 
the clear sky, the convent chimneys rising 
to the left, the conspicuous grand old abbey 
in front. At the first moment the old wo- 
man ized Mary, aad strove to rise on 
her tottering legs to drop her humble curt- 
sey; but Mary gently pushed her down on 
her seat again and sat down by her. 

“It’s very good of our young lady, is it 
not, aunt, to come up to see you this hot 

Weer good good 1 

“Very very ,”’ vaguely assented 
Naomi, her eyes wandering ms mabe per: 
hape her mind also. Bridget, having thus 
setiled them, whisked out to hold a ip 
with Jefis. It had been beyond Bridget's 
philosophy to forego that. 

**What do you see particularly in the ab- 
bey, Naomi?’ questioned Mary, perceiving 
tbat the old lady was regarding it most at- 
tentively. 

“I was looking for him to come safe back,’’ 
answered Naomi, in quite an awestruck 
whisper. ‘He rode forth just now. 
Hark! perhaps we shall hear his horse's 
hoofs.’ 

‘‘Who rode forth?’’ 

‘*The lord.’”’ 

Just at first, Mary thought she alluded to 
the present lord; that she had really seen 
Rupert ride out. But the next moment's 
reflection showed the fallacy of that. Even 
quick and young eyes could scarcely have 
discerned at that distance. And she knew 
that Naomi had relapsed into one of her 
mental wanderings. 

‘‘What good sight you must have, Na. 
omi!'’ she said, laughing pleasantly. ‘‘I 
should not know the lord trom here.’’ 

Naomi placed her finger upon Mary’s 
sleeve, speaking solemnly. It became evi- 
dent that she thought shé was addressing 


Joan. 

“He rode forth just now, Miss Joan; I 
sawhim. He has gone to ask that false 
woman to be his wife. He couldn’t go from 
his tate, you know, in the teeta of the Pre- 
diction; and she and her mother came and 
took the White House of you Pomeroys,and 
so—he met it. No, Guy omeroy could not 
go aside from his fate.’ 

“It is ~~ her poor old head is running 
upon, not Rupert, ’ thought Mary. 

‘It is said, you know, Miss Joan, that he 
won her by alie; but we’ve.never under- 
stood it, for all the Lords of Pomeroy that I 
have known have been true and honorable. 
Anyway, be it as it would, that was no just 
cauee for her to turn upon him and disgrace 
herself. It di ou all, Miss Joan; it 
entailed a life-long stain on her child, sweet 
little Miss Mary, for the shame of her mo- 
ther’s folly must cling to her as long as her 
young life shall last.”’ 

‘‘What does she mean?’’ thought Mary, 
her face growing paintully hot. 

‘‘And it led him to murder Rupert, you 
know, Miss Joan. While we took it, all 
those years, to be the lord that had died,and 
mourned for him, and put up masses for his 
soul, it was Rupert. The poor lord was an 
exile, wasting away his days in pain and 
sorrow, never asmuch as looking on the 
pretty face of his only child.”’ 

Wild though the words were, there seemed 
‘‘method in them.’’ Some of the things she 
spoke of Mary knew to be facts: her father’s 
supposed death, for instance, when it had 
been Rupert's. 

‘‘Naomi,’’ she said, her voice more timid 
than it had ever been, as if she dreaded the 
answer ‘‘why do you imagine such things? 
Mamma never did anything wrong.”’ 

Naomi looked guzzied—her flow of 
thought was checked for the moment. She 

ut her hand to her brow and gazed tull 
fo Mary’s face. 

‘Your mamma, Miss.Joan?—I don’t think 
she did;I never heard it. Anyway,she was 
gone before Guys wife brought the dis 
grace on him. How dared she piay off her 
pranks with Rupert to shame the lord before 
us all?’’ added the old woman with i 
vehemence. ‘Was it not enough honor for 
her that she had been the lord’s own wife? 
Shoulda t that have contented her without 
making their names a by- word?” 

‘‘What on earth are you chattering about, 
Aunt Naomi?’ broke in Bridget, who had 





I heard like of that?’ retorted Bridget, 
attempting to pass the question of in « 
show of astonishment. But to Mary's 
watchful senses, alive and alert just now, 
the faint pause the woman had made, the 
slightly evasive ring in the tone, was 
clearly perceptible. 

“What was it, I ask Bridgett” 

“It was Mins 9 the 


~ 


woman, resolutely. ‘There. 
I don’t know what aunt’s head runs on 
her time. Only a day or two ago, she fancied 
Father Andrew and Mr. Norris were 


z 


:Mary said no more. She bade Naomi 
good morning, and went out with Bridget, 
mounted her horse, and rode slowly away. 
Bridget returned to read her aunt « lecture 
on expediency of not allowing her 
tongue to rua on these matters Before 
Miss Mary Pomeroy. ‘But there, where's 
the good of warning you,’’ concluded Brid- 
get, ‘‘when you've got no more sense ‘left 
than a baby.”’ ~ 
With all the laxity in the matter ‘of ghost 
stories, the indulgence of every foolish 
whim and wish, accorded to Miss Mary 
Pomeroy during childhood, one disagrees 
ble remembrance had been sedulously ke 
from her—the folly tae oe bs hrs , 
Nota word had ever been brea’ in her ear 
that could tarnish, or tend to a suspicion to 
tarnish, her mother’s fair fame. any- 


age of reason, hinted at it now, Mary would 
have flown in a passion of indignation. She 
could not do this with post Naomi, and the 
calmness maintained tended to keep 
her judgment clear. But something in the 
words, in what she undoubtedly knew 
to be their semi-truth, had startled her; 
Bridget’s manner also startled her; and she 
rode away with the dismayed conviction 
lying on her heart that there existed some 
unhappy secret which had been kept from 
her. 

‘‘Jefts,’’ she said, speaking as she often 
did on impulse, halting for the old man to 
ride up, ‘‘did you know the particulars of 
that—that trouble — years —between 
papa and mamma, and my uncle Rupert?’ 

‘‘Woe's me, I did, Miss Mary. It was 
known to all the world, worse luck.”’ 

‘‘What was it about? What was it?’ 

“‘Eb?’’ cried the old coachfnan, his caution 
coming back to him—for her calm address, 
apd its mutter of-fact tone had thrown him 
off his guard. ‘‘I can’t tell you about that, 
Mies Mary.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense. How dare you say you can’t 
tell me anything, old Jeffs?’’ 

Jefis shook his old head. ‘There be 
some things we dare not s ot even at your 
bidding, Miss Mary, and that’s one on ‘em: 
If I was capable of talking to you of that, I 
should expect the late Jord, your good fa- 
ther, to come out of his grave and haunt 
me for it—just as we used to fancy he 
came out of it to haunt us while he was 
alive.’’ 

Jefts backed his horse, as much as to in- 
timate tht the colloquy had better cease, 
and rode soberly home after his yopng mis- 
tress, quite unconscious that his words had 
but strengthened her impression that some 
dark secret had been kept concealed from 
her. Just as oil, poured upon a raging fire, 
only serves to feed the flame. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANNALINE. 


SOMEWHAT unpleasant atmosphere 
was setting in Pomeroy. It had its 
rise in the residence there of Annaline 
Hetley. 

That the young Lord of Pomeroy did fa- 
vor this demoiselle jn rather a remarkable 
de was evident to all, more especially 
evident to the jealous observation ot Mary. 
She had always been first and foremost 
with Rupert: she ex to be so atill: 
and to find him dividing his attentions be- 
tween her and that other pretty girl close at 
band, mortified her haughty heart to the last 
degree. It was wrong in yap way, she 
deemed: she, the future Lady of Pomeroy, 
ought not tobe subjected two a rival near the 
throne, although that rival might be re- 
garded by Rupert as but a pastime at best. 

Mrs. Pomeroy's eyes were also open to 
the undesirableness of this. What if it 
should imperil the tempting prospect, which 
she had looked to as & thing assured?—the 
a? of her daughter qwith Rupert. 
Once Rupert get enthralled by the 
charms of this young girl,and trouble might 
ensue. Mrs. Pomeroy did not for that 
since Rupert had arrived at years of discre- 
tion, he had never once given the slightest 
indication that he meant t© carry out the 
childish talkof former days,ard make Mary 
tfor wardness, 


his wife. ,im her straigh 
alluded to oe on scruple. ‘‘When lam 





one but a poor imbecile woman, past the 7 Pomeroy, 


shall not allow that,’’ she woald say in the 
ee aaa Bat him- 
elt never confirmed this by 20 
much es « word. Aad to etany 
a See bad 
not presented itself: stirring 
enemas tests a 
another usurp those favors she has 
looked upon as exclusively hers. 
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for a letter, 
Upon Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
and courteously, that 
scheme of having ® companioa for Mary 
poe ae Free ony Bn ny hy - would be 
obli by her qu g the abbey as soon 
pe te Annaline had written to the 
only refuge she knew of in 


was from thence she had come; it was, she 
su wo that she must retura, however 
much against the grain it would be to do so. 
She wrote a very proper lettef w the coun. 
tess, saying she was not required at Pome 
roy, and humbly asking w be allowed to 
return there for a very short time, until she 
could hear of somewhere else to go. 

For six days Lady Essington did not an- 
. On the seventh, this letter had come. 
It was written by Geraldine, and was not 
a favorable one. They declined w receive 
Annaline back again. 

‘‘We have no room for you,’’ wrote Ger- 
aldine: ‘‘we have visitors. Juan P 
took you, rather arbitrarily aod —e y! we 
thought—out of our hands, and w Joan 
Pomeroy you must look in your present di- 
lemma. Some friends starved for the Con- 
tinent last week; they would have takeao 
charge of you w Florence: that opportunity 
has been lust, and we do not expect to hear 
of another. My mother bids me tell you 
that you are much better out of London just 
now than in it, on account of this wretcoed 
epidemic that is prevailing: people coming 
fresh amidst it always catch it: it is not 
sure but we shall run away vurecives. | 
must addthat wethink it very strange you 
should have received this from 
Mrs. Pomeroy, and feel sure there must be 
a cause for it. We hope you age not at- 
tempting to pursue the young Lord of Pom- 
eroy as you did my brother.”’ 

With a swelling of the heart, than which 
nothing could be more painful; with trem. 
bling hands that scarcely held the letter, 
Annaline gazed at the coneluding lines and 
the innuendos they contained. That she 
should be deemed capable of ‘‘pursuing’’ 
the Earl of Essin or the young Lord of 
Pomeroy seemed to her more cruel than 
death; bitterly cruel to be told of it For 
once in her gentle life, she went into a pas- 
sion and tore the letter into fragments. 

In point of fact, tar from ‘‘pursuing’’ the 
Lord of Pomeroy, Annaline did ail she 
could to keep out of his way,just as she had 
tried to keep out of Lord ingtun’s—but 
not from the same motive. Atter Mary's 
attack upon her the morning subsequent w 
Rupert's arrival, she, one of the most mod- 
est and right-minded ls in existence, 
would not be likely to offend on that score. 

“But whatis to be done?’’ she presently 
asked herself, returning wo the mure practi- 
cal part of Lady Geraldine's letter.—‘‘And 
how wrong it wasof me to give way to 
temper! I cannot go there, where am I wo 
gor’ 








the Lady of Pomeroy, this shall be done; | 


Where indeed? Joan Pomeroy was not 


England—Lady 
Essington's house in Berkeley Square. it 
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ed here. Dves she ap- 
ta day for departure?’’ 

POW bat slenesion ts wus for the sensitive, 
humbie-miuded girl to have w answer! Her 
color came and went; her fingers inter. 
twined themselves painfuliy one with 
another. Mrs. Pomeroy, louking fixedly at 
her in her alphabetical way, wondered at 


“| don't know what to do,’’ began Anna- 
line, her voice low with its emotiva. ‘‘Ger- 


E 


‘Is there nowhere else you can go? To 
no other triends? ’’ 

**L do mot know of anywhere. The Es- 
are ali the friends I have in Eng- 
land. i wish [| could relieve you of my- 
self—I wish I knew what | could do!’ 

What with uncertainty, and distress, she 
burst into tears. Mrs. Pomeroy saw the 
dilemma she was in—that is, that she her- 
eclf was in, in having at present wo keep 
this waif. She rapidiy ran the untoward 

ity over in her mind, and decided 
Unat it might have been worse. 

Most certainly it might have been worse 
For she had just learnt that the young 
Lord ot Pomervy was about to quit the ab 
bey that morning upon an indefinite visit as 
totime. Annaline could not do so much 
harm during his absence. 

‘Don't cry,’’ she said kindly enough. 
‘It cannot he helped. Visitors, nave they? 


E 


hand, his eyes fixed on he was 
talking . He wore a vet coat 
and vest, bis hat was off: ever and anon, he 
ome back his dark hair thoughtfully, as if 
mind were solving some knotty problem. 

To look atthe man, and not admire bis 
beauty wasimpossible. He had the exquis- 
ite features of the the violet eyes 
of his mother; and, though slender, his form 
promised to be whitas noble as was 
that of his grand , John Gaunt. 

“I bad no idea you were back,’’ observed 
Anpalipe, whose fin as they held the 
pencil, were trembling ominously for the 
sketch. 

‘I returned last night. Don't you think 
: = been away long enough, Annaline? 

0, ” 

*‘It is not for me to think at all about it.’’ 

‘‘No? Ten days, this blessed morning, 
since I jeft the abbey: since I left you, I 
have hungered for the sight.’’ 

**Yes,’’ acquiesced Annaline, purposely 
misunderstanding him. ‘‘We all long to 
= our home again when we are away irom 
“Wags 
Os not of the home I spoke, young 

y. ’? 

*‘What a very lovely day!’’ she resumed, 
wondering what excuse she could make to 

o in and leave him. Not but that to be in 
is presence brought to her the sweetest 


rapture, tor she had learnt to love him 
menths ago. If only it had not been 
wrong. 


**Do you remember those days at Vienna?”’ 
he suddenly asked. 

Bhe remembered them all too well. 
Rupert watched the bright culor go and 
cume now with the retrospect. 

‘‘What'sthis 1 hear about your wishing 
to leave the abbey, Annaline?”’ 

She scarcely knew how to answer him. 

‘Is it your wish? Or Mary’s?”’ 

‘It was only an experiment, their trying 
me at all.’’ she said in a low tone. ‘‘And 
—and Mrs. Pomervy finds it dves not 
answer. Mary does not care to havea com- 
panion.”’ 

‘Is ittrue that you are going back to 
Berkeley Square?"’ 

‘‘No; they cannot have me,’’ she answer- 
ed simply. ‘‘Geraldine wrote and said so. 
vom 4 I amin the greatest strait,’’ she 
continued, giving way to her agitation. 
‘Indeed I would not intrude longer if I 
knew where to go. IfI could hear of any- 
one going over to Florence—if I 
could —"’ 

The most unqualified surprise was shin- 
ing forth from Rupert's violet eyes. “But 
what is it?’ he interrupted: ‘‘what do you 
mean? Cannot you be happy until you do 
hear of somebody going to Florence? 
Where's the hurry?’ 

She made noanswer: Rupert did not un- 
derstand. The flush of emotion in her face 








—well, 1 suppose the visitors will not remayp | 


long, and then youcan go up. Would you | am concerned I[ should like you to stay here 
mind my seelng what Lady Geraldine | always?’ he whispered, his voice taking a 


says?’ 


“| tore up her letter,” avowed Annaline, | And surely, if true ardent love ever sat in 
| eyes, it eat now in bis. 


lanciog at the fragments in the grate. 

nd if ever she could feel thankfui for 
having gone into a passion, she felt so then. 
What wuald Mrs. Pomeroy have said— 
have thought—had she read that letter? 

**Why should you have torn it up?’’ 

‘It did not require an answer,’’ faltered 
Anniline, ata lows what else Ww say: and 
her tears deepened into sobs. ‘‘I wish | was 
nearer Florence. It l could get w mam- 
ma! lam eo very sorry that | have no- 
where to goto, Mrs. Pomervy.”’ 





“You must stay with us a little longer. | 


It is of no consequence. I am sorry for your 
own sake that you should have had the 
trouble of coming so far, the fatigue of the 
long journeys. Une can never teil whether 
fresh ideas will answer: and Mary was 80 
very lonely without a companwn. It is 
diferent now the lord has come home.’”’ 

“Of course; 1 understand that,’’ assented 
Annaline. 
ed at being any trouble w you.”’ 


You had better get your things on, and | ing the scent of the roses which grew 
I will take you for a drive, ’ said Mrs. | sround. 


Pomeroy, fegling rather sorry for her. ‘“‘I 
shall cailat my mothersand then drive 


out for afew miles. The air will revive | 78 even gracious to Miss Hetley; and 80 


you. It isa brilliant morning.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ responded Annaline, her 
heart warming to the kindness. .‘‘You are 
very good!’’ 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AMIDST THE ROSES. 


T the foot of the miniature rocks, the 
“A. waving trees overhead sheltering her 
from the noonday sun, the pleasant 
plash of the cascade murmuring in her 
ear, and the roses throwing out their per. 
fume, sat Annaline Hetley, pencil in hand, 
sketch book on knee. An opposite opening 
affurded a vista of a beautiful bit of scenery. 
with the gleam of the sea in the distance. 
Bhe had vften wished to sketch it, and had 
come out now to do so, believing that she 
had chosen a moment when she would be 
free from intruders. 
Not so. Almost at right angles with her, 


_ @m the same lineof rocks, for they curved 


sharply jast there, sat the Lord of Pome- 


, who had come up unexpeciedly. 
iaaings ewebd, ts '‘ela vening on tos 


| 
| 


‘I am only grieved and annoy- | She had not been out long. she said in an- 


| 


| sailing boats upon it. 


| 





 done,’’ spoke 





| « flashing face of condemnation and haughty 


was fading to paleness. 
**Do you know, Annaline, that so far as I 


tender tone, his eyes gazing into hers. 


‘‘But—please—you must not say such 
things to me—you ought pot,’’ she replied, 
hands and voice alike shaking. 
And she was beginning to put up her pen- 
cils and depart at all hazards, when Mary 
Pomeroy appeared on the scene: Mary with 


brow. 

‘‘Are you here, Rupert! I have been look- 
ing tor youeverywhere. Do you know how 
late it is? we shall have no walk.’ 

“Did yOu care to walk this morning?”’ 
he rejoined. ‘‘Itis too hot for it Mary.’’ 

‘*Yes, because you have allowed the sun 
to get high. Well, we can sit here instead,’’ 
conceded Mary. ‘‘It is pleasanter. Are 
—_ getting on with your sketch, Miss Het- 
ey? Not very quickly, I see.’’ 

Annaline settied to her work again; it 
might look more pointed to go than to stay. 


swer to Mary. And there they sat, inhal- 


Rupert talked and laughed: Mary, recov- 
ering her good humor, did the same; she 


the minutes flew by for al] on golden wings. 

**Do you know what I was thinking yes- 
terday, Rupert?—that it would be a good 
plan to make the lake here larger, and have 
The gardens would 
then be —- Z 

*‘Do you deem the gardens are not suffi 
ciently complete?’ he rejoined to Mary. 
“And, for sailing we have the sea. Now I 
will tell you what I do think would be an 
improvement—to fill up that miniature fish- 
ing-pond over yonder, which is of no earth- 
ly use, and construct a maze upon its site, 
after the model of the one at Hampton 
Court. That would be my idea of an im- 
provement.”’ 

‘‘And mine would be this,’’ put in Anna- 
line, who was feeling almost at ease in this 
sociable moment. ‘‘To make a handsome 
entrance to the gardens—which I think are 
grandly perfect as they are—in place of that 
poor little door we have to come in by. If 
the abbey were mine, I would have it 

“If the abbey ever is yours, it shall be 


the marked tone, the earnest glance 


Pomeroy. She quitted her seat, 
g curtly. 


as to lay aside your drawing for to- 


With the blushes called forth by Rupert’s 
words not cold upon her cheeks, Axaaline 
hastened to obey. They walked away to- 
gether. Rupert sat on where he was. 

“When do you leave us?’ sharply asked 
Mary as | were passing through the 
yew-tree walk. 

‘‘As—as soon asl can,’’ murmured An- 
naline. ‘‘I know! ought to have left be- 
fore. It is very good of Mrs. Pomeroy to 
tolerate me 80 long.”’ 

‘(Mamma has not been able to help her- 
self,’ candidly returned Mary. ‘‘Were I 
the Lady of Pomeroy, as 1 shall be some- 
time, I— But I will say nomore. Only, I 
do think, Miss Hetley, that as soon as you 
can make it agreeable to leave it may be the 
better for us all.’’ 

“Yes—yes; of course. I know that. I 
never was placed in so uncomfortable a po- 
sition before, and #feel it keenly. 1 hope 
you believe that, Miss Pomeroy.’’ 

Mary bowed her haughty head. Anna- 
line’s tears were gathering, and she hast- 
ened to her chamber to hide them. 

As she had sat once before in that room; 
nay, more than once; so she now sat again, 
asking herself what was to be done. Sume- 
thing must be—and without delay. It did 
seem to this young girl to be a very cruel 
position that she was placed in. Turned: it 
may be said so: from her present shelter, 
the wide world was before her; and yet 
there was not a corner of that world to 
which she could fly under passing circum- 
stances. She might not venture to make 
the journey to Florence alone; neither had 
she any money to take her to it. Nothing 
more had been heard from the Essingtons; 
and during Rupert's ten days’ absence An- 
naline had remained on, at the abbey, un- 
certain what else to do, and unquestioned. 
An idea had once or twice dawned upon 
her—that in her extremity she should appeal 
to the convent; asking it to afford ber a 
home for the present, to be repaid by her 
services a8 @ teacher. She had not alto- 
gether cared to do this: but it appeared to 
be the one resource left to her. Opening 
her little desk, she wrote a note to the Lady 
Abbess, formerly Sister Mildred, and sent it. 
It chanced that Rupert, the following 
morning, received a letter from Frank Het- 
ley. Annaline bad let her mother know that 
she was not required longer at Pomeroy; 
but, not caring w pain her mother, who had 
enough cares, and seemed to have had noth- 
ing else all her life, she had made light of 
the aflair; perhaps rather more so than she 
had thought for. lt was that letter that had 
called forth this one from her father to the 
Lord of Pomeroy. 

A gossiping letter, speaking of general 
matters, of Florence, and of the people Ru- 
pert knew there; a letter that Rupert had 
pleasure in reading. Towards the end, 
these words occurred. ‘‘Annaline tells her 
mother that her services are not required at 
Pomeroy, and she is in doubt where to go; 
so | conclude the Essingtons are off again 
from Berkeley Square. Will you pardon 
my presuming upon your kindness, to put 
up with her at the aboey a little longer—un- 
til we can make arrangements for her com- 
ing again to us. Present my apologies 
to the Lady of Pomeroy tor my thus ventur- 
ing to trespass upon her hospitality—but I 
cannot let the childtravel alone. We heard 
yesterday that Leolin Pomeroy had leave of 
absence, and was going (or had already 
gone) to England with his wife; they can 
bring Annaline back with them.”’ 
lt was apparent that Frank Hetley con 
fused the households at Pomeroy; or he 
would not have asked the favor of either 
Rupert or his mother, but of Mrs. Pomeroy. 
Lever in hand, Rupert went into the 
breakfast-room. The Lady of Pomeroy was 
already seated at the table, waiting for him. 
She was reading her own letters. 
‘ ‘You are late,’’ she said, as he kissed 
er. 
‘‘Nay, my darling mother, I tnink it is 
you are early,’’ he fondly answered. Few 
sons loved a mother as Rupert loved his. 
‘The people are all coming,’’ she ob- 
served, as she began to pour out the coffee. 
‘*What people ?”’ 
“To dinner. 1t will be the first state din- 
ner! have given, Rupert, since you went 
=. I wish you were married,’’ she ad- 
ded laughingly, ‘‘your wife would take “i 
this trouble frem me.’”’ 
Rupert began his break fast, forgetting the 
letter beside him. Asget he deemed the 
affair of very little consequence indeed: as 
& matter of course, Annaline was going to 
remain at the abbey. 
‘Who is your letter frow?"’ she asked pres- 
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‘It is from Florence—from Mr. Hetley. 
You can read it when you are at liberty. 
He seems to be under the impression that 
— - — to leave the abbey ina 

° on’t know what she can 

wohien to him.’’ sails 
Sybilla looked down st her plate. ‘‘Mrs. 





upert in a meaning tone. 





Ne has been expecting her to leave,” 


The significant words, 
That was enough. gn aot he 


cast on Annaline, aroused the temper of 


‘It is time » ad wentin, I think. Be so 











‘To leave some time, I 


sooner she leaves, the better: that they waas 
her gone.”’ 


the true motive had been penetrated by her 


clear discernment. 
**Do you age be a 
“I believe neither Mrs. Pomeroy nor 
Mary likes her. Es 'y Mary.” 
‘Not Pome 


like her!” The suggestion 
peared to Rupert to be so ~ 


impossible s one 
that he simply staredat his mother. She 
smiled slighuy. 
‘Yesterday evening when you wer 
Father Andrew's I paid a short visit to 
north wing. Mrs. Pomeroy said a little 
the subject; justa word or two. Enough, 
however, to show me that the continued 
stay here of Miss Hetley was not 
She virtually received her dismisala week 
ortwo back, Rupert,and they expect her to 
7) ” 


sFe 


“I never heard of so arbitrary a thing,” 
flashed Rupert. ‘‘It is most upj 
Do you mean that they want to turn her 


out?’ 

‘‘Nay, I cannot say so much as that 
Mrs. Pomeroy has told she must leave; 
I fancy she is expected to do so.”’ 

‘‘Then, mother, you will ask her to come 
to us.” 

The Lady of Pomeroy slightly shook her 
head. It implied a negative. 

“Don’t you like her?’’ questioned Rupert 
in a tone of pain. 

‘‘Ilike her very much indeed. Better 
than any young girl I ever met.”’ 

‘‘Then why do you imply es 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


JAPANESE JOKES.—The heathen Jap’s 
idea of a practical joke is of a ridiculous! 
childish sort, judged by the American stand- 
ard. A correspondent gives some illustra- 
ag of the fun that can be had = even- 
ng in the streets by a gishly-inclined 
individual. He is an ous ual look around 
till he sees—as he is very apt to—a poor man 
kneeling before a bookseller’s store reading 
a Cheap book, and steal up behind him as the 
»or book hunter or student ereed enw 
t is too high; he sadly shakes his , and 
the visitor is then to ‘“‘hold up the stated 
sum in clear view of the merchant.” If he 
be quick-witted he will say to the poor 
man, ‘‘well, truly, you want it very much; 
take it. I will give itto you for nothing, 
and may it be of service to you.’’ The poor 
fellow suspects a jest, is at length convinced 
that the merchant means what he says, 
takes his book and moves away.alowly tora 
while, but presently scooting with great ra- 
pidity lest the donor repent of his purpose- 
and call him back. 
‘Tbe fun of the thing is obtained by 
watching him scoot, not by scooting your- 
self and then enjoying the perplexity of the 
merchant, who will be undecided which to 
pursue. One of the Rothechilds—Baron 
James, was it not?—used to enjoy this sort 
of practical joking, and would give a beg- 
gar a sovereign to see the mendicant pause 
stupefied and then take to his heels for fear 
the doner would discover his mistake. A 
number of other practical jokes are de- 
scribed by the reporter. The mad wag is to 
drop coins on the clothes of sleeping chil- 
dren, buy dolls tor little girls who have 
broken theirs and are crying over the frag- 
ments, and then look fora dealer in cakes 
who basa sour countenance and has evi- 
dently had a bad night’s business. ‘‘Now,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘you have an opportunity of 
upsetting all his calculations and knocking 
notions of destiny endwise. There is noth- 
ing more amusing than upsetting a cake 
dealers calculations and knock his no- 
tions of destiny endwise. You a couple 
of urchins who have been looking at his 
stock with hungry eyes and direct them to 
fallto. The dealer’s face is a study. He 
is compelled to readjust all his convicions 
respecting fate and fortune in a moment.” 


And this is the heathen Jap’s idea of a prac- 
tical joke. ‘ 
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ORDERED —Some years back, in one of 
the corridors of the English Foreign Office, 
an attendant was placed whose business 
was to request all comers to keep to the left. 
A gentleman inquired the reason. 
“Ordered,’’ said the official. The gentle- 
man's curiosity was aroused; so he hunted 
up the matter with an energy worthy of the 
fairer sex, and found that many before 
the corridor had been repainted, and that 
during the process of the work an order had 
been issued that an attendant should be pos- 
ted in the corridor warning visitors to keep 
to the left for fear of the wet paint. 

order had never been re:cinded, and the at- 
tendant and his successors had continued st 
ome and useless post until the mat 

was 
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but 
Ib 


there cannot be any nec for ; 
there?”’ he added, struck the look og. 
his mother’s face. 


“Well, Rupert, I fancy they think i ° 


A are eae surprise, mixed with 
a wuch of the Pomeroy across 
Rupert's face. But he hod eae sweet 
temper, and it vanished quickly. f 

“Why should they want her gone, mo 
ther?’ ; 

If the Lady of P knew why, she 
did not say. Possibly some of 
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3 f 
by has gone to school; ah me 
The ve vill the mother Boon 
with never # call to Dation , 
Or ties Ite nerself busy all day, 


x 
How can enittle “niadering thing” away? 


b 
ther basket to fill with lunch, 
Another “good bye” to say, ls atin 
And the mother A the 
marc . 
Hor baby Mich a sigh that is half relief, 


dta 
aned half a something akin to grief. 


inks of a possible future morn, 
One ton tae children, one oy -—. 
Will go from the home out into wor.d, 
To battle with life alon 
and not even the baby be left tocheer 
The desolate home of that future year. 


ks u rments here and there, 
om roen aoe in careless haste; 
And tries to think how it would seem 


dis ; 
If NOtDINg were eee ve as still as this, 


house were alwa 
Siow could she bear the loneliness? 


Saved by a Dream. 


BY Cc. J. 


HEN I was about twelve years of 
W age I was staying with Mrs. Hall, 








my god-mother, before guing toa 

poarding-school, where I was to re- 
main for a few years. My mother had died 
when I was young; and my father thought 
it better for me to be at a nicé school, where 
I would be amongst girls of my own age, 
than in the house with only his sister and 
himself. Mrs. Hall was very fond of me; 
she had no children of her own; and had my 
father consented, she and Mr. Hall would 
have taken me to live with them entirely. 

Ooe morning -mother said w me; 
“Come up stairs with me, Lilian, and I will 
shew you some Indian jewels that my uncle 
left me Istely.’” She opened the drawer of 
an inlaid sandal-wood cabinet and took out 
a small case, in which were a pair of ear- 
rings, a brooch, and necklet of most beauti- 
ful diamonds. I thought I had never seen 
anything so beautiful before. ‘‘My dear 
Lilian,’ said she, ‘I intend to give you 
these on your sixteenth birthday. I see, 
however, there is a stove loose in one of the 
ear-rings, so I will take it in town to-day 
and have it repaired.”” She folded it up 
carefully and put itin her pursg; the case ‘ 
with the other diamonds she put in one of 
the drawers of her wry tg 4 

After lunch, Mr. and Mra. Hall took me 
with them to’the town, which was about 
four miles diatant. The ear-ring was left 
at the jeweller's and as we were to spend 
the day at a friend's house, we arranged to 
call for iton our way back. 

We spent a pleasant day, called for the 
earring on our way, and arrived home about 
half-past nine o'clock. AsI was taking off , 
my bonnet, god-mother came into the room. 
“Lilian,” said she, ‘I cannot find the case 
of diamonds anywhere. Did I not leave it 
in the drawer in my dressing-glass, before I 
went out? I went to put in the other ear- 
ring now, and it was not there. Who can 
have taken it?’ 

“Are there any strangers about that could 
have come in through the window ?”’ 

“No, Lilian; there are no strangers about 
the place except the gardener, and he seems 
& most respectable man. I got a high cha- 
racter of him from his last piace; in fact we 
bong J told he was a most trustworthy per- 
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Next day there was a wonderful commo- 
tion about the missing jewel-case. The 
police were sent for, and every place was 
searched over and over again, but to no pur- 
pose. One thing, however, puzzled us; on 
the window-sill was a footmark, and near 
the dressing table a little bit of earth, as if 
off a shoe or boot; which led us to think that 
the thief must have come in through the 
Window. But how did he get up toit? As 
the matter stood, it was a mystery, and 
seemed likely to remain so, and only one 
car-ring was left of the valuable set. 

Ina tew days left for school, where I 
remained for fuur years. I spent every va- 
Calon between my home and my ‘mo 
ther's. We often epoke of the stolen dia- 
monds; but nothing had ever peen heard of 
them, though a reward had been offered by 

Tr. Hall for any information that would 
ead to the detection of the thief. On my 
sixteenth birthday my god-mother gave me 
. beautiful watch and chain and the diamond 
‘ar-ring, which she had got arranged as a 
necklet. 

I must now pass over six years, which 
went by quietly and happily, nothing very 
important taking place until last year, dur- 
ing which time 1 had been married. My 

usband was a barrister. We lived in the 
north of England. My mother-in-law Mrs 
i Dson, and Mary one of her daughters, 
'ved some miles away from us near the sea- 
eet _ It was a very lonely place. Except 
ree women-servanis in the house, and the 
Lachman and his family who lived in the 
nage, there was no one nesrer than Burnley 
<— miles off. It was known that 
re was « large quantity of plate in the 
Juse; and the littie sea-side village was 


and lawless characters. One day, w hile 
thinking of them, I felt so anessy 





that I 
termined in a few days I w go and 
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heard her calling 

most —— 

part of it all—though I was quite awake, 

t, a voice saying to me: 
Martha is deceiving 

her; tell her to send her away at once.”’ 

Three times this seemed to be repeated 
in my ear. I can't describe exactly what 
the voice was like; it was not loud, but 
quite distinct; and I felt as | listened that it 
was a warning, and that must obey it. I 
woke my husband, and told him my dream 
and the words I had heard. He tried w 
calm my mind; and evidently thought me 
foolish to be so frightened by only a stupid 
dream. I said I would drive over the first 
thing after breakfast, and see it anything 
was wrong with Mary or her mother. The 
only thing that puzzled me was that Martha 
should be mentioned as deceiving Mu. Ben. 
son. She acted as housekeeper and Jady’s- 
maid to her, and was believed to be most 
trustworthy in every way. She had been 
four years with her, and was much respected. 

She was a silent reserved kind of person, 
about thirty. five years of age. 

As soon as breakfast was over I set off, 
telling my husband I would very likely not 
return until next day; and if possible, he 
was tocome for me. He could drive over 
early and spend the day; and we would re- 
turn home together in the evening, if all was 
well with his mother. 

When I arrived I found Mrs. Benson and 
Mary looking as well as ever, and every. 
thing seemingly just as usual Martha was 
sitting at work in her little room, which 
opened off Mrs. Benson's dressing room. |! 
could not help looking at her more closely 
than I would have done at another time, 
and I thought I saw a look of displeasure 
cross her face at seeing me. Mary and her 
mother were of course delighted to see me. 

As the day passed on and nothing out of 
the way happened, I began to think I had 
frightened myself needlessly, and that my 
dream or vision might have been the result 
of an over-anxious mind. And then Mar- 
tha, what about her? Altogether | was 
perplexed. I did not know what to think ; 
but I still felt a certain undefined uneasiness. 

Night came, and as they were early peo- 
ple, shortly after ten o’clook we said ‘good 
night,’’ and went up to our bedrooms. My 
room looked on the avenue, some parts 
of which were in deep shade, while in other 
parts the moon shone brightly through 
breaks in the trees. I did not teel in the 
least sleepy ; and putting out my candle, I 
sat by the window. I did not think how 
long I had been sitting there, until I heard 
the hall clock strike twelve. Just then I 
heard, as 1 thought, a footstep outside my 
door, which evidently stopped there, and 
then in a few secunds passed on. I did not 
mind, thinking it might be one of the ser- 
vants, who had been op laterthan usual, and 
was going quietly to bed. I began to un- 
dress, not lighting the candle agnzin, as I 
had light enough from the moon. AsI 
came towards the window to close it, I saw, 
exactly as in my dream, a female figure— 
evidently keeping in the shade of the trees— 

oing down the avenue. I determined to 
follow and see who it was. I hastily dressed, 
threw a dark shawl over my head, and went 
out. I keptin the shade of the trees as as 
much as possible, and quickly followed the 

ath I had seen the woman take. Presently 

heard voices ; one was a man’s, the other 
a woman's. But who was she? I came 
close, and got behind a large group of thick 
shrubs. I could now see and hear them 
quite well; they were standing in the light; 
l was inthe deep shade. Just then the 
woman turned her head towards me. It 
was Martha! What did she want there at 
that hour? And who wasthis man? I was 
puzzled. Where had I seen that face be. 
fore? for I had seen it before I was certain ; 
but where and when I could not remember. 
He was speaking in @ low voice, and I did 
not hear very distinctly what he said, but 
the last few words were: 

‘-Look here, Martha. 
getting safe off now. 
ft 


I have a chance of 

1 have it all settled, 

you will only help me to get this old 
woman's plate. With that and a few little 
trinkets I happened to pick up a few years 
ago, you and | may set up in business. The 
other fellows will helpme Meet me here 
to-morrow night, to let me know that a)! is 
safe for us. Seehere. I have brought you 
a valuable present. Keep it until the plate 
is secure withme. If you want money, sel! 
these diamonds in Liverpool; they are worth | 
no end of movey.”’ 

1 could see quite well that he took some 
thing out of his pocket and gave it to ber. 
She held it up to look at it; and there, giit- 
tering in the bright moonlight, I saw my 

mother's diamond ear ring! the one that 
had been stolen over nine years ago with 
othes jewels from her room. 

Here then at last was the mystery solved, 
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such power over? Evidently his wife; for I 

that from his conversation with 

er. I waited where I was until they were 

both gone— Martha back to the house and her 

husband to the village ; then, as quietly as I 

could, I re turned to the house and reached 
my room. 

a See that night, — the next 
morning to appear calm composed, 
though I was frightened and really ill. 
was longing for my husband to come, that I 
might tell him all, and consult what was 
best to be done, to prevent robbery and per- 
haps bloodshed. At last, to my great 
I saw himcoming. I ran to the gate to meet 
him, and told him what I had seen and 
heard the night before. 

We then arranged that we should tell his 
mother and sister everything; and he was 
to go to the chief officer to have a number of 
men ready in the wood near the house at 
twelve o'clock that night; that after dinner 
we were to say ‘‘ bye’’ to Mrs. Benson, 
and drive home; but would return in time 
to join the police in the wood, and wait there 
until we saw Martha leave the house to meet 
her husband. We were tben to go in and 
wait until the thieves came in, when they 
were to be surrounded and taken prisoners. 

It all turned out as well as could be. The 
night was very fine, and just at twelve 
o'clock Martha stole down to the place 
I had seen her the night before; then we all, 
about a dozen policemen and ourselves, went 
into the house. The men were placed out 
of sight in different rooms, waiting for the 
robbers’ entrance. 

It was about two o'clock when I saw 
Martha coming up the walk and four men 
with her, ‘Look!’ I eried, ‘there they 
are,’’ They went round to the back door, 
and we saw them stealing along the passage 
in the direction of the plate-closet. Thena 
sudden rush—a scream from the wretched 
Martha—even imprecations loud and bitter. 

Poor Mary nearly fainted. At last we 
heard the officer call Henry to come down. 
Tne four men were well secured and taken 
to the police station. Martha was taken 
there too. She confessed she had let them 
in for the purpose of stealing the silver. 

The house where Martha s husband lodged 
was searched, and the case of diamonds and 
many other valuable articles found there 
This immensely respectable gardener had 
been a dis to his family and bis profes 
sion. Left very much to bimself through 
the indulgence of his employer, he had con- 
tracted habits of tippling with low associ- 
ates at the neighboring village, and become 
so completely demoralized as at length to 
assume the degraded character of a burglar. 
Now came the retribution whieh attends on 
wrong-doing. The thieves were all tried at 
the next assizes, and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 
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FRONT PARLORS. 


HE average American parlor is not to be 
lived in. It is solely tor ‘‘company.”’ 
It may be eat in occasionally and re- 
spectfull d at,*but no familiarities 
may be takea vith the furniture. It does 
not invite lounging. It confers little sense 
of ease. The Chairs are always on dress 
parade. They never stray an inch from 
their places. The bovks on the table arg 
likewise accurately and regimentally dis- 
ysed. Everything, bears the impress of the 
ast funeral. It is a sad, solemn and often 
gloomy place. The front blinds are seldom 
opened. A dim, sepulchral light straggles 
through them. The sun isan un welcome in- 
ruder. If allowed to enter he would cheer up 
matters and disperse some of the poison of 
dampness which slowly gathers day by day 
—but he would tade the carpet. Health, 
cheer, light and even life, in the housekeep- 
er’s estimation, are trifles when compared 
with the perpetuity of the colors of her car 

t. 

The front parlor isa well furnished family 
sepulchre. It is a costly shrine consecrated 
to gloom, silence and obscurity. The family 
live, move and endure being in the kitchen. 
The furniiure acquires no individuali y 
through use. The chairs and tables are as 
bright and shiny as when they came from 
the upholsterers, They have uo character. 
In the comparatively few parlors which are 
lived in every household appliance develops 
certain features the result of use and gseful 
ness, The arm-chair of pater famiia# has a 
dignity worn upon it; the maternal rock- 
ing chair looks easy, gracious and accessi- 
ble ; the table covered with mental activity 
and vigor, the pictures on the wal! look as 
if imbued witn sat sfaction as a source of 
constant pleasure to buman eyes; the re 
maining chairs scattered about, even when 


not occupied, seem on sociable terms with 
each other and thegpened piano suggests 
the hospitallity of harmony. 


But tor the parlor which is not ived in 


the shut piano suggests a screwed down cof- 
fin. The+ver empty arm chair seems a well- 
dreseed chief mouroer, the other chairs are 
pall-bearers. The pictures are without heart 





everything made clear, and all through my 


or soul, 


and the table might as well be s| 
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has converted 
lors need only a gravestone erected ia 
centre to make them consistently 
On it should be inscribed: ‘ 
Life, Light and Cheerfulness, who 
to death in this place long ago, long ago |"’ 


Tae Jotiy Copsiens.—In Fianders 
Company of Cobblers not only take prece- 
dence of the Company oft Shoemakers, bat 
bear for their arms a boot 
crown upon it. The 
to the Emperur Charles V, 
wandering incognito, and on a 
night strolled into a cobbier’s stall to get his 
boot mended. He found the cobbler mak- 
ing merry with his friends, and when he pre- 
ferred his cogent was told that they were 
keeping the festival of Crispin, and that no 
work could be done that day for any man, 
even though he were Charles himself ; but 
that he was welcome to come in aod join 
them in drinking to St. Crispin; for they 
were as merry as the Emperor himself could 
be. As this invitation jumped with the 
Emperor's humor, he accepted it, and 
joined them in their drinking. ‘‘Here's 
Charles V's health,’’ said the cobbler.—‘‘Do 
you love him ?’’ asked the Emperor.—‘‘Love 
him !’’ said the cobbler; ‘ay, I love his 
long-noseship well enough, but I should 
love him more if he would tax us leas.’’ 
They finished St. Crispin’s Day very pleas- 
antly, and on the morrow the Emperor sent 
for the cobbler to the palace, and mightly 
sury rised him by thanking him for his bospit- 
ality on the previous evening, asking him to 
name what reward he would likehbest. The 
amazed cobbler took the night to think of it, 
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Emperor, and requested that the cobblers of 
Flanders might bear for their coat-of-arms a 
boot with a crown upon it. It was such a 
moderate request that the Emperor told him 
he would not only grant that but another 
also ; whereupon the son of Crispin asked 
that the cobblers might take precedence »f 
shoemakers, a request which was «'™ gran- 
ted to him. 
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OxrentaL Mar Canarens.—The matfis 
from Bagdad and Constantinople are still 
conveyed by a peculiar class of Government 
messengers called Tartars, who, formerly 
numerous, have, since postal facilities have 
been extended in the Suitan’s dominions, 
been reduced toa verysmall number. Form- 
erly some were attached tw every Pashalik 
and foreign Consulate. Their courage and 
fidelity were proverbial, and great confidence 
was reposed in them both by the Govern- 
ment and mercantile men, who frequently 
confided very large sums to them. They 
were frequently ten or twelve days in the 
saddje without more rest than the few min- 
utes required tor changing horses or wall- 
ing for a Governor's reply to « despatch. 
Tneir costume was rich and picturesque, 
their office gave them importance aad pro- 
cured them great deference, and they were 
regarded as the chief mediam of news. 
These Tartars, whose ae | was general- 
ly confined to one part of the country, 
availed themselves fully of a Museulman’s 
privilege and kept wives in each priacipal 
city they frequented. 





Sacrep Woov.—There is a certain tree 
in India, the wood of which is held in such 
veneration, that every Burman house has s 


beam of it. 
—— 6 eee 


Nothing puts men in good humor so 


quickly asa good dinner, Young now 
getting up thetrodes to Spring should remem- 
ber this if they vaiue r lives. Don't come 


to see the editor until he has dined. 








and on the next day appeared betore the | 
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Down withte my aching heart, 

villa Greet tne 7 
ve doth 

forme of my life ® part. 


Within that my dead love lies, 
opiate ay. 


the thought “God knoweth best," 
la Hite own time, and His own way, 
Gioud of pain will break away ; 
Thea, our mission finished, may we rest. 


Our Young Holks. 
The Tailor and the Wolves. 


BY B. M. C. 























VER eo long ago there lived « tailor's 
aprreatice, a merry, light-hearted fel. 
low, bat with a large hump, so that he 
always looked like a coantry-woman 

market on a Saturday, carrying 
her back. 

One a as he was returning from some 

m the town, he had to go through 

@ thick wood, in which it was so dark that 
could not see his hand belore his face. 
ing slong quite merrily, 

histling the tune of the waltz that 

he had danced, he lost his way, and fell into 
tee, 429) so that sight and hearing forsook 


: 


him, he gave bimeelf up for lost. But 
when he found out that he was unhurt after 
tall, he n to cry pitiably, and to 


for help, he suddenly heard talking 
far off. 

In the pit, which sloped sideways, far 
down into the earth, lived « large wolf with 
his wife and two little ones, and when they 
had heard the tailor's fall and screams, the 


good to-night.” 

These words reached the ears of the tail- 
or, who, in the deepest anxiety for his life, 
became as still as a mouse. 

But the woli opened the door of his den, 
put a lamp in his paw, and peered all round 
ull he discovered the tailor, whom he 
then seized by the legs, and, without more 
ado, 4 into his sitting room. 

When he was about to be killed, the poor 
fellow cried, and bemoaned himself in such 
a heartrending manner, that the wile, who 
was good soul, putin a word for him to 
her husband. 

*‘Well, then,”’ said the wolf, ‘‘he may 
live, but he must never return to men,or he 
would betray us; he must stay here, and be. 
come a wolf.’’ 

‘Most joyfally,’’ said the tailor; ‘‘for I 
would rather live as a wolf than be cooked 
and eaten as & man.” 

Whereupon the wolf fetched one of his 
furs out of the cupboard, and his wife had 
to sew the tailor into it; but round the hump 
it was narrow. However, the wolves were 
soon comforted by being told that all their 
hump-backed relations in the great world 
wear their coats a little open at the breast. 

Bo the tailor stayed with them, soon 
learnt to how! perfectly, and to walk on all 
fours; besides which, he became quite ex- 
pert in eatching rabbits, which the wolves 
capnot manage well, as they are so very 
awkward and unwieldy. 

One day, when they had all gone out 
hunting together, it happened that the king 
of the same land was also hunting in the 


. wood. As soon as the hunters came near 


the wolves, they and the tailors took to their 
heels, the latter because he feared he might 
be taken for a rea! wolf, on account of his 
— “ ighbo thick qd 
ran into a ne rip et, an 
bid themselves behind sume Sesion when 
the old wolf whispered to the others to 
keep quiet, without fear, for he had seen no 
dogs, and without their belp no huntsmen 
would find them. 
He epoke truly, for it so happened that a 
boar had killed every single dog, and 
a time they heard the whole party 
past their hiding place. 
ac ammalatine len of Be dean 
at of h ogs, to 
take e of snuff; after which he sneezed 


The tailor, who had not yet lost his 
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hidden himself so well. but before 
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.be present.’’ 


well, and he rode straight away to the cas- 
tle,“where he lived in joy luxury for 
ae as the king's court and private 


But the old wolt, who had with 
his life, felt raging anger against all human 
beings, especially towards the tailor, who 
had the cause of the death of his wife 
and children; and he determined to revenge 
himself. 

So he lay continually on the watch, and 
any man who a in his sight was a 
child of death. The whole land was full of 

and sorrow, for hardly a day oes 

which at least one human being did pot 

meet with a sorrowful end in the grip of the 
fierce old wolf. 

But he said; ‘It is not yet enough, the 
must all come to it: and the taifor shall su 
ter the most, for bringing about the death 
of my wite and children, because he could 
not hold his tongue.”’ 

Saying which, he went to the castle, 
where the tailor was just looking out of the 
window, smoking a pipe. 

*‘Fellow!”’ said the wolt, ‘‘you must die, 
or T cannot rest.’’ 

Terror seized the little man, and he told 
the king what the wolf had threatened. 

“Wait, tailor,”’ answered the king, ‘‘it is 
now high time that we should catch this 
wretch, even if it costs me my only daugh- 
ter. He has not even respect for the court 
tailor; so what will such conduct lead to? 
And besides, he is eating up all my sub- 
jects, which I cannot allow; for, if I have 
no subjects, I can no longer be a king. But 
we must catch him living; he must not die 
an honest death, he must hang, and we will 
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He spoke, and caused it to be proclaimed 
through the whole land, then he brought 
the wolf alive should be his son-in law. But 
when the heralds returned, all remained as 
before, for no one ventured to undertake the 
deed. 
The tailor had not dared to leave the cas- 
tle for days, for fear of the monster; but at 
length he could sit still no longer, and went 
into the garden one bright summer's day. 
Suddenly the wolf sprang from bebind a 
tree, Caught the poor fellow by the tail ot 
his coat, and dragged him far into the 
wood, in spite of all his wriggling and 
screaming. 
Here the wolf furned round, and looked 
fiercely at the tailor, who was trembling 
like an aspen leaf, and wiping the perspira- 
tion from his face. 
**Rascal of a tailor!’’ said he; ‘‘you have |} 
yo soa me into misery, therefore you must 
e’’ ° 
The teeth of the victim chattered, and he 
qty uttered every prayer he could think 
oO ~ 


“If you have anything to say. speak, but 
quickly,’’ said the wolf. 

The tailor thought we would try and 
make a compromise, so be said: 

‘Oh! if you will only let me go, I will 
persuade the king to allow you to have as 
many sheep every. day as you can possibly 
eat.’ 


But the wolf showed his teeth, and said: 
‘No, you must die!"’ 

‘If you let me go, you shall become a 
great lord in the empire, and wear a decor- 
ation and a gold chain.”’ 
= ‘‘No,"’ answered the wolf, ‘‘but you must 

e!"’ 

Then, in his dire need, a cunning, artful 
idea occurred to the tailor, and he ex- 
claimed: ‘ Look, there come the huntsmen!"’ 
and ab the wolf turned round in alarm, the 
tailor leaped oa his back, and held his 
hands tightly over the creature's eyes. 
Then the wolf ran as he had never run in 
his life before, so that each moment he 
thought his hated rider must fall to the 

nd. But he sat quite firmly, stuck the 
eels of his boots into the wolf's side, as 
though pe had had spurs on, and called out: 
*Geo-up, my little steed!"’ 

And as the creature could not see, the 
tailor guided him towards the castle to an 
open stable door, there got down, pushed 
him into one of the stalls, and then bolted 
the door on the outside. 

“Wait a bit, old fellow!" he then said, 

‘now I will buy you a rope; and he went 
to the king to announce that he had caught 
the wolf. 
His Majesty was highly delighted that 
the tailor was such a cunning fellow, and 
ted the betrothal to his daugh- 
place at once. 

hanged, and his skin, 

ved among his wed- 
preserved to the presept 
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Mzx Weanine Corsets —It is curious 
that in the most manly period of England's 
hwtory, men wore corsets and laced in the 
waist. Sir Walter Raleigh,?most courteous 
and most learned of men, had a waist of re- 
markahie smallness, produced, it is said, by 
tight lacing, and in our own day Bulwer the 
novelist is said to have worn corsets. 

Tuas Fou.ies nf og om nty metab _ 
lies of > ve m the squaring 
the circle, the perpotaal motion, the inex- 
tinguishable lamp, attraction and repulsion, 
the philosopher's stone the universal solvent, 
the elixir of life, the influence of the stars 
and the raising of spirits. These several 
subjects have, in.the last ~y! generations, 
absorbed the lives of at least 10 000 men in 
each, amid the veneration or tear of the 
vulgar of a!) ranks. 

Tae Rep Hanp—A Cincinnati paper gives 
horrible statistics for the year 1878. Accor 
ding to this list there were 1,268 murders in 
this country. Seventy persons were killed 
in January, 78 in Februarv, 94 in March, 
123 in Aoril, 87 in Mav. 110 in June, 129in 
July, 153 in August, 134 in September. 108 
in October, 106 in November, and 100 in 
December. 


Horse-Se.Liine rn CaBpuL.—They bave a 
curious custom in Cabul in selling a horse. 
A man wanting to dis of one is desirous 
that the horse should not be aware of his 
wish to part with him, the fear being that, 
if the beast knew that his master wished to 

et rid of him, he would take it to heart and 
~ flesh, and consequently decrease in 
value. From this strange idea the sale of a 
horse is carried on in silence, so that the 
animal may not hear. The two men put 
their hands under their coats, and the price 
is indicated by repeated pressure on the 
fingers, but not a word is uttered during the 
bargain. 


Tue Royrat Ports.—The succession of 
royal poeta, or poets laureate from the time 
of the “Father of English Poetry,’’ has 
been as follows, with the dates of their ac- 
cession to office: Geoffrey Chaucer, A. D. 
1373; Henry Scogan. 1400; John Kay, 1461; 
Andrew Barnard, 1484; John Skelton, 1510; 
Edmund Spenser. 1590; Samuel Daniel, 1599 
Ben Jonson, 1615; Sir W. Davenant, Kt, 
1688; John Dryden, 1670; Thomas Shad- 
well, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1693; Nicholas 
Rowe, 1714; Lawrence Eusden, 1719; Colley 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, 
Thos. Warton, 1780: Henrv J. Pye, 1780; 
Robert Southey, 1813; William Words- 
worth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850. 


THE ORIGIN OF VACCINATION.—On the 
14th of May 1786 Dr. Jeaner took from the 
hand of Sarah Nelms, who had been infected 
while milking her master’s cow some vac- 
cine matter and this was inserted by two 
superficial incisions into the arms of James 
Phipps, a healthy boy of about eighteen 
years ofage. He went through the disease 
in @ regular and satisfactory manner, but 
the most agitating part of the trial still re- 
mained to be tried. It was needful to as- 
certain whether he was free from the con- 
tagion of small-pox. This point, so full of 
anxiety to Dr. Jenner, was fairly put to 
issue on the Ist of the following July. 
Smal] pox matter, taken immediately from 
a smal]-pox pustule, was carefully inserted 
" several incisions, but no disease followed. 

hereupon this great preventive which has 
saved millions on millions of lives was es 
tablished. 

oe 
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Mr. Francis D. Moulton has sailed for 
Europe. While abroad be will visit the dair 
Mterests of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France and the dairy Provinces, bordering on 
the German Ocean. 


—— @srshrations. 
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Address all communications to L. & M., 701 N. Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Original contribu- 
tions solicited. 
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No. 17. NUMERICAL. Q 
In youth I felt love's paia, 
It was my fortane to 
A girl, whose name was Mary Jane, 
But whom I called 1, 2, &, 4, " 


To worshipat this maiden’s shrine; ‘ 
To dream about her, morn and even, &' 

Seemed to that fond young heart of ming 
My 1, 2, 8 4, 6 6, 7. 


Permitted ber papa to see, 

1 sought the ancient Thompson thea, 
And trembliingly I asked if he 

Would give me his 1, 6, 8, 10. 


** Have you objections, sir ?* leried; , 
That kindest of olé4 va menu : 
Grinned playfully and reptied 
Quite blandly, **7, 8, 9, 10.°* 


Where Tonga’s turbtd waters roll. 
The native tribes, unlearned and vicious, ; 





With relish feed apon THS WHOLE, 
An article of food delicious, 
New York City. Locaury. 
No. RHOMBOID. ie 


ACROSS:—1. A spectes of seceticiom. 2. A Mister 
silk twist. 3. Unitéd. 4. Arod to mescure greand. 

Down:—1l. A letter. 2. A Seriptare proper 
3. The hole through which metal runs into a 
4. Atitle. 5. A plant and its fruit. 6. A prefa. 

A letter. na 

Philadelphia,Pa. 

No, 19. CH ARADE. " 
My ‘'Grandfather‘’s Clock’ was a mighty affair, 
With its ponderous pendulum swinging fore’er; 
But with Finast, where his Maccaboy kept he with 

care, 
His ancient time-plece couldn't really compare. 


My SECOND'S a title, perchance you have heard, 

In a land that was lately with enmity stirred ; 

When the Eagle swooped down on the Crescest @ 
gold, 

In the struggle he proved himself valiant and bel4, 


Look not on the wine when its color is Last, 
Lest, eventually, you tn a Clarence be cast ; 
Look not oa the lioa when roving aad LAs?, 
Lest he make of thee quite a delicious repast. 


The dusky East Indian honors my WHOLE, 

When generously served in a platter or bowl; 

*Tis a soup thats esteemed, very greatly, you'll find, 
Highly seasoned with spices of many a Kind. . 
Washington, D. C. Git Bias, 


No. 2. RHOMBOID, 
ACRO8S:—1. The temple at Mecca. 2. A copper cola 
of Sweden. 3. An animal of North America. 4 A 
grain measure. 5. A musical instrument. 
Down:—1. A letter. 2. A weight. 3% Anecclesia- 
tical tunic. 4. A lure. 5. An order of swimming 
birds. 6. A book. 7. The mouth. 8 An abbrevi- 
tion. 9. A letter. 
Lebanon Church, Va. 


No, 21. CROSs WORD. 

In message but not inp note, 
In ballot but not in vote, 

In flower but not in bud, 

In water but uot in mad, 

Ia winter but notin spring, 

In bellow but not in sing, 

In promise but notin wish, 
In minnow but not in Osh. 
Whole emits a shining light 
Only to be seen at night. 

Hartriz F. 8. 





0. C. O. La. 


Bath, Me. 





No. 22, RHOMBOID. . 
ACRO88:—1. A city of Asiatic Turkey. 2 A 

of Franee. 3. A city of British India, 4. An herd. 
5. A city of France. 6. An island of the Malay arehl- 
pelayo. 

Down:—1. A consonant. 2. Ariver of Holland. & 
A tree. 4. Acolor, 5. An assjstant. 6. A gras. 7 
One of the Hebrides. 8. A town of East Africa. & 
A river of Spain. 10. an sbbreviation. 11. A cous 
nant. 
Independence, Mo. 


No.23. * CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
1. Ready-W itted Essay ist. 


Brn J. MIN. 


2. Temperance speaking Author. 
3. Britain's Diplomat. 
4. Nation Breaker. 
5. Eiegant Elocutionist. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. NICKLEST. 





No. %. RHOMBOID. 

ACROSS:—1. Pertaining to the west coast of Indie 
2. An American bird. 3. To flatter. 4. Mollusks. 4 
Detects. 6. Regular. 7. To subvert. 

Down:—1. A letter. 2. At length. 3. An apres. 
4. Ascripturename. 5. Freed from water. ¢. oe 
wood. 7. Animated. 8. To depast. 9%. Breaks. 
To fix. 11. A knight. 12. None. 13. A letter. 
Philadelphia, Pa. WILKINS MiCAWBS®- 
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PRIZES. 
Ist. The Post six months, for FIRST COMPLET 
list. 
2nd. The Post three months for NEXT BEST NM. 
3rd. **New York Lilustrated’’ for best list of 
swers to RHOMBOIDS. 








ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. ae 
All contribations not acknowledged bere s** 
spectfully declined. Skee 
Ruthven—numerical. Lochinvar—numerica!. 
ziks—charade. 
—_—_——e 


OPINIONS OF CEREBRATIONS. _— 


‘DEAR L. & M.—Cerebrations ti -. 7 
tatory is spleudid ; in fact, everytoing is Ara-C 
and fam happy to congratu oa 

pearance of what is sure to bes success. ErreNvl. 


* ‘Cerebrations reach most sanguine expectation 


‘Osrebrations 
is the wish of’ 
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" euiiliailtaemml 
NOT ALWAYS. Said Chuang:— ¢ + a4 
— “Your tale is plausible, but I think you'd bet ‘Hemininiies. 
BY ¥. 4. Don't fatigue 
— the matter 4 by telling lies, just let + . 
lavish band To test your faithfulness to me I've been Iitusion strings appear on many winter oye £3 
a puiaway ourewe with Sowers I'm ag 2 pomanta f dead. bonnets. d pe = . . p 7 
eeta now le 
Aa eagh Navare’s fairy bowers widow I've Just wea.”"” ““"#0¢-my | | Women are extreme in all points. They oumen La quuct-'fhy-wl eb-ort- 
Ales! alas! we Enow too well It is really a matter of great tagaind ' — 
Yaa ens ebilling tears sball fall Tat @ new and strange vein of Iileretaronse mm. pm ty ny yt gh A A notable wedding—A wedding where 
Upon thelr early doom: the & aiveneseteee up. Gome of “bon net.” ’ there is no table, of course. 
But ives through our clouds of pain, poone — in ay Dut others, like the | Women love flowers and birds. Why fs 0 carpenter like «barter? Bo- 
We know those flowers once moreshall bud | » 10): Of thoes ahe ve been obtained from | are, however, not so partial to swallows as the | use be can’t get along without shavings. 
That Spring shall come again. in 1, Bs Of those who sing them in the streets. | men are. “T have in my checks,”’ sald the 
ir i these ‘batinde } ET In the of Mahomet’s paradise | *¢¢y one be pawned his piaid ulster. 
so when withia these hearts of ours ideas, beauty ot conarebtion ant Bs there is ro distinction between « perfect Isn't it funny that whee fish abe Wetgned 


buds of hope aecay,: 
ween pleasures Pall, and those we love 
coldness turn away; 
on ann, amid our anguish deep, 
We consolation borrow, 
And live ia bepee = bright 
U pon the comin $ 
and thas our spirits, by meet faith, 
Contented are, and pure; 
Not always shail tne san be bid, 
Nor elouds always obscure. 


CHINESE POETRY. 


GENTLEMAN connected with the Chin- 

ese Consulate nas jast given the world a 

little volume on Chinese Poetry, and 

the fanciful, pathetic and humorous 

songs it contains illustrate admir- 
soly the character of the ballads in 
which the Celestials delight. For i 
are wold of a lovely creature whose Diack r 
waved “in @ mass of cloudy trevees;” that her 
eyebrows were “shaped like leaves of willows;” 
and that either ‘sad or swiling—silent, talk- 
ing—sitiing. oma , walking,” none 
were more graceful, lightand free. hen, as 
to her “orbs,” the best fight of our most senti- 
mental poets cannot excei this: 


Now half-closed, now twinkling slyly, 
Peeping from their corners shyly; 
Drooptng, cozily, archly glancing, 
Gieawing, flasbing, beaming, daucing, 
W ho had brighter eyes than she? 
And where can we find anything that ap- 
proaches Ubis: 


Lips more crimson than the cherry, 
Pouting, melting, laughing, merry; 
Seem to murmur, “We are luscious— 
Come and with your own lips brush us. 
Taste us, kiss us, press as, cruso us! 
We will teach you what trae bliss is! 
Feed you on delicious kisses! 

In these ruby lips of ours, 

Suck the sweets of choicest flowers; 
We possess the power of giving, 

Life to liteless, bliss to living.’ 


In one of the ballads we read of a monarch 
who is said to have had so many ladies to se- 
lect from that he had not time to see them all 
personally, but bad all their portraits painted, 
that he might inspect them at leisure. The 
song tells us that the artist, being at eamity 
witn one of the handsomest ladies, made her 

icture appear very plain, so the King, gave 
rin marriage to a dangerous Tartar chief. 
He, however, accidentally sees her on the eve 
ot departure when too late to doanything but 
behead the unhappy artist. Sooner, however, 
than go to the Tartar chief, now that the King 
bas failen in love with her, the maiden leaves 
this world in the following nighiy sensational 
Maunher: 


What were her theughts she kept within her 
breast; 
Her grief, her anguish, was not loud but 
deep; 
The rising tear she stubbornly suppressed; 
They sbould not see a Chinese maiden weep. 


Be his bride—his—’twere better far to die; 
Lite would be death; this world my living 
grave, 
Witn hands upraised, with one despairing cry, 
She plunged intothe Amoor’s turbid wave. 


Turning from the grave to the humorous, we 
find, nots littie to our astonishment, some ot 
the broadest humor, It is doubtful if in our 
literature could be found @ more ametsing or 
better conceived narrative than “Fanning the 
Grave, orthne Wite Tested.” In the openin 
verses the wife promises the dying husban 
that she will not murry until the mold is dry 
on the ground; then follows the account of her 
efforts to help the process by incessant! 
maintaining a breeze along the ground wit 
her fan. he marries again, but the new 
partner of her joys, determines to test her 
fidelity, and so he shams illness and at last in- 
forms his wife that he will soon journey to 
“the gloomy yellow springs,” and prays in 
weakening accents that she will never allow 
another nan to win her. 


“Oh, Try your mind easy,’ she, sobbing, re- 








“I have said I won’t wed, and I won't; 
Bat, ont wees grave doubts your last words 
mp — 
Don't say them again, dearest, don’t! 
Tales of virtuous women in old books I’ve 
lowed; 


read, 
_And my bosom with ardor has 
I'll emulate them, I have inwardly said— 
if I don't do the same I'll be blowed. 
“Chuang looked u tined— 
P Asif quite catisfed— 
rroaned deeply—his teeth firmly gritted; 
Gave a bawk anda “pit 
Rolled his eyes round a bit, 
This subiunary sphere shortly quitted. 


The coftin lid is put on, and then Chuang 
eee. and, dressing like a young man, joins 
ee widow in ber solitary waich over the dead. 
bane Inake love, ay the nextday “the funeral 
r ed meats serve for the w ing dinner.” 

tthe moment of biiss the young pusband is 
suddenly taken 111, and declares t nothing 
will cure him but the bratas of a living man, 
- of one who has not been dead more than 
: ree days. “Old Chuang’s will do,” exclaims 
be loving wife, and she de from tne 
“hopper. ina moment Chuang takes off his 
Y ‘ulhful attire,and makes for the coffin, and 
* hardly settled, when the bride, axe in band 
fat brows firmiy knit,” resolutely advances 
. r ber “double of coffin and skull.” 
ar is “the lid splintered” before Chuang 
fh & startling “hallo” sits bolt up right 
auan comes some awkward questions as to 
DRS Of dress, and the withering uest for 
war culars without flummery.” ut her 

yebip is equal to the emergency, and after 
recovering her self-possession, mf — 


“I felt sure you m ving eloeo 
- you oucemon aoe" - 
y mourning robes I tore off,and my wed- 
pas Dg garments wore; 
fous faimes Tquamenn ent All nox- 
4s a 
qmsncure of precaution, a disinfecting 





are far superior to the rubbish goes 
popular songs in our own ounay . ” 


Grains of Gold. 


Never speak lightly of religion. 
a listen to loose and idle converssa- 


He din , 
eat es sumptuously who dines out of 


No 
bine mat can be free unless he governs 


A straight line is the shortest in morals, 
asin m tics. 

There is no without its — 
gold witbout its or. ™ cneswas 

H are beings of darkness dis- 
gu in garments of light. 

All human virtues increase and strength- 
en by the experience of them. 

To be dumb for the remainder of life is 
b etter than to speak talsely. 

The worst and the most unendurable of 
all our ills are imaginary ones, 

He is a fool who praises himself, and a 
madman who speaks ill of bimself. 

Your character cannot be essentially in- 
jured ¢xespt by your own acta. 

Modesty is to merit as shade to figures in 
a picture, giving it strength and beauty. 

Religion and meaicine are not responsible 
for the faults and mistakes of their doctors. 

Nothing can constitute good breeding 
that has not good nature for ite foundation. 

Law is like prussic acid—a dangerous re- 
medy, and the smaljest dose is generally 
sufficient. 


To worsbip rightly is to love each other; 
each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 


Our happiness does not consist in being 
without passions, butin having control over 


them. 
great law; it is by steady, 











Action is the 
strong, continuous action that all great wor 
are accom plished. 

Never call attention to the features or 
form of any one present in the company 
where you may me. 

There are two kinds of things at which a 
man should never get angry—what he cannot 
belp and what he can. 

Our own hands are heaven's favorite in 
struments for sup + Amd us with the necessar- 
ies and luxuries of life. 

Ifa man have love in his heart, he may 
talk in broken language, but it will be elo- 
quence to those who listen. 

No man can improve in any company for 
which he has not sufficient respect to be under 
sowe degree of restraint. 

When your captious neighbor tells you 
there is nosuch tuing as an honest man, you 
may be sure he is himself a knave. 

To dislike the fruit is to dislike the tree it 
qove on, therefore, we do the most dearly 

ove those whe like our fruit. 

Do the duty which lies nearest to thee, 
which thou knowest to be a duty; thy second 
duty wiil bave already become clearer. 

The object ofall ambition should be to be 
happy at home. If we are not bappy there, 
we cannot be happy elsewhere. 

How many men there are who think they 
are making themselves popular, when they 
are only making themselves ridiculous. 

What a difference between civilities and 
acts of real triendsbip; how easy to obtain the 
former, and at times how hard to get the 
latter. 

Truthfulness is a corner stone in charac- 
ter, and if itbe not firmly laid in youth there 
will always bea weak spotin the foundation. 

What is called ill nature and want of 
gene ty, is very often nothing more than a 
dulck We tor the injustice and unr nable- 
ness Of others, and a determination not to 
gratify it; not the desire to save one’s own 
money or troubie. 

—_ —_ —— 

BREEDING PeARLs.—The natural pearl 
banks of Ceylon are threatened with rivals 
by the establishment of artificial beds, where 
the breeding and rearing of pearl-bearing 
oysters may be carried on like any ordinary 
occupation. In France it is proved that 
this species of bivalve will both produce 
pearls and reproduce its species quite as 

well in captivity ae in the open sea. 








Women Barsers.—The adoption of the 
‘tonsorial art’? by women has its preced- 
ence in Japan, where the best Japanese bar- 
bers are women. Asin a Japanese family 
the shaving of the children’s heads is a reg- 
ular duty as imperatively customary as the 
Saturday night’s general ablutions are 
among ilies where Sabbath and Sunday 
schools are old institutions, so nearly ali 
Japanese women acquire a deftness and 
deli of tact with the razor that rival 

rotessional touch and skill. The girls and 
cove are not considered dressed or perfectly 
clean until their scalps in the chosen por- 
tions are perfectly polished. 


Rents have tallen from 25 to 30 per cent. 
in Quebec. 


woman and an angel. 


A base and irreclaimable beast of a philos. 

ber bas said: “Woman is a clock which runs 
siow after five and twenty.” 

4 Srreaponsens withes that a young man 
took & woman from a party for a sieigh-ride 
home, and drove a mile before he found out 
he had got the wrong girl. 


A woman may be the friend of the man 
she has not lo , but she will always be the 
bas loved. 


enemy of the man she 
A married lady remarks that she does not 
see how old remember past dates, 
. nochildrea to approximate chronology 
We no lon uestion the propriety of 
considering sl in the feminine gender. 
They run each other down almost every day 


at sea. 

Men are made to be eternally shaken 
about, but women are flowers that lose their 
beautiful color and freshness in the noise and 


tumult of iife, 


First Woman—Bless me, Emily, you don't 
toot as well ae weusl—-tndees ido not think I 
e saw you looking as as you do to day. 
Second Woman—My dear, I never was as old 
as Lam w-day. 


*‘And what do you think of Switzerland?’’ 
asked a lady of a young American belle who 
nad just made the tour. “Pretty place, but it 
struck me there were too many lakes and too 
few young men.” 

Susan Zentmeyer was « milkmaid in Leb- 
anon, Pa. A cow kicked a boy off astool, and 
the sight struck her as so funny that she 
ey ae her jaw out of place and had to re- 
main all day with her mouth wide open, until 
& physician could be brought. 


A very diminutive specimen of a man 
lately solicited the hand of a fine buxom girl. 
“Oh, no,” said the tair but insulting lady; “I 
can’t think of it for &@ moment. The fuct is, 
Jobn,you are a little too big for a cradie, and a 
little too small to go to charch with.” 

A scene at a weneing lace. Beautiful 
young married woman ured by male 
adorers com peting for smilies. uliful young 
married woman's husband looks over the top 
of his newspaper and mutters sotto voce: Now 
what do those idiots find to admire in hert” 

For rising misses.—An old bachelor was 
recently heard saying to a young lady, “There 
is more jewelry worn now-a-days than when I 
was young; but there’s one piece I al ways ad 
mired, which I don't often see now.” “What 
is that?’ asked Miss. “A thimble,’ was the 
reply. 

‘*There,’’ said the shopman, pointing to 
a beautiful epergne, “there's a fine centre- 
piece.”” “Cent apiece?” gasped old Mrs. Bag- 
ster, Who stood near, :‘cent apiece? You may 
wrap up two of them for me, if you please, Mr. 
Smith’’—adding, sotto voce, I'd no idee them 
things was so cheap.” 

The latest ‘‘kink among girls is equal to 
the “Grecian bend,” in the opportunity which 
it affords for caricature. A sash with painted 
ends and an envormoas bow, the letter cover- 
ing the bust and destroying all form, is worn 
upon the front of the dress, the ends descend- 
ing low upon the tablier. 

The fashionable position in walking now 
is to‘bend the head forward ,tbus flattening the 
chest and rounding theshoolkders and witb the 
arms straightened up walk in a ee 
affected manner, as if affileted with a pain in 
the region of the stomach. To acquire the 
gait properly it is only necessary to recall the 
slouch of a street loafer lost to self-respect, for 
it imitates it minus his bleared eyes and gene- 
ral unwholesomeness of aspect. 

Mr. Nathan Lyon, of St. Paul, said that 
Misses Emma Faber and Mary Hendricks were 
wo proud to stoop to the duties of farmer's 
daughters, and promised them each a $50 silk 
dress if they would drive or lead a cow 
through the streets of the Minnesota metrop- 
olis. Accordingly at high poon Miss Faber 
took the cow in tew with Miss Hendricks, 
armed with a broomstick, acting as a rear- 

uard, and thus they escorted the animal 
fown Third streetand earned their silk dresses 
cating ia aciliiiiatalcnven 

Tue Turxey.—Turkeys were introduced 
into England from America by a lieutenant 
to Sebastain Cabot, in the time of Henry 
VIL. Franklin remarked once upon a time 
that a wild turkey should have been the 
emblem of the United States, the log cabin 
of the pioneer being in his day surrounded 
by these birds. The first turxey seen in 
France was «erved up at the wedding feast 
of Charles IX., 1564. 


Curxeszk Money.—Coined money was 
known among them as early as the eleventh 
century before Christ, but came at last to 
be made so thin that 1.009 of them piled 

ether were only three inches high ; then 
gold and silver were abandoned ; and cop- 
per, tin, shells, skins, stones, and paper, 
were given a fixed value. They cannot be 
said now to have a coinage ; 2 900 years 
ago they made round coins with a square 
hole in the middle, and they have no ad. 
vance beyond that since. The well-known 
cash is a cast-brass coin of that description, 
and, although it isin valueabout one mill and 
a halfof our money, snd has to be strung 
in lots of 1000 to computed with any 
case, it 1s the sole measure of value and legal) 
tender of the country. 


The Australian interactional Zabititicn 
eats tS ceclcwed te the Unewd Geneon 
= Canada, 
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and more will be allotied if re 








the weight of nos les 
A critic, speaking of a very tall actor, 
a Rates he’s tall enough to 


act 
es .. as you wenld oS casio’ un- 


to you.” 
room :—An actor is not peces- 


varity notin ny 
—- ng Bo trendy epte® when hotaies 


A boy “out at elbows” was ssked 
cause, a8 ropited, *1 laughed ia by A 


When a series of belts and whacks, min- 
gied with groans, yelle and muck 
about ie beard in house, it is a 
the cause. 


be has an uaduenchable declve 16 wali a 





1 back yard the 

ave on when she bangs 1. clothes. 
Nevada instead of ofa 

deceased citizen as being widely and fa y 


known, remarke:—There wasnt a saloon 
er in the State who didn’t ache to trust him, 


It is very difficult to find fault with « dear 
little three year-old who buries her head under 
the clothes and sings, “Now I iay me dows to 
sleep. Pop goes the weasel,” 

‘‘What"’ says an uisitive young lad 
“is the most vad Ba rracy ovriage we 
may bea littie particular in such matters; but 
we should prefer a white one. 


*‘We had short cake for tea,”’ said a litile 

1 to a neighbor's boy, to whom she was taik- 

ng through the fence. “So did we," he an- 

a “very short—so very short it a't go 
round.” 


There is too much religion in the world 
that is just a shade off color. “My dear,” said 
&@ grocer, “we have all been converted and 
can't sell milk on Bunday, bat if you happen 
to want a little just come in by the back gate. 


“Formerly one sermon converted 8 000 
sinners,” said an Eider Burgess, in a sermon 
recently; “now it takes 8,000 sermons to con- 
vert one sinner.” 


‘‘What is the difference between me and 
St. Paul?” asked one man of another. “St. 
Paul wasall things to ali men,and you are 
nothing to nobouy!” was ube reply. That 
wasn't the right answer. 


A Nevada man died in great distress of 
mind the other day, because he could remem- 
ber of lying to 1,400 different men who had 
asked him for tobacco. Always hand over 
your box if you want to die bappy. 


The California dairyist who put a rock in 
the centre of every cheese he shipped to South 
America was actuated by the kindest feelings. 
He thought the buyer of the cheese would 
want the stone to kill the skippers with. 


The moon is just the thing tor coon hunt- 
ing and sleigh-riding, bat it isn’t worth moch 
for gathering chickens or talking about tbe 
greenback movement over the front gate with 
another fvllow's girl. 


‘Do you love her still!’’ asked the Jud 
toa man who wanted a divorce. “Certainly 
I do,” said he; “I love her better still than any 
other way, but the trouble is she will never be 
still.” he Judge, who is @ warrted maa him- 
self, takes Lhe case under advisement. 


A Stock-Exchange bear is described as a 
person who sells what he bas not got: a bull ae 
& man who bays what be cannot pay for; and 
“financing” as “buying sbares by s man who 
doesn't want them from one who bas none te 
#e!).’ 


The yeung man who goes on Sundsy 
— to help a charming girl to hold down 
asota in her pa’s best room, has to bite bis 
lips to keep from profanity as he is us 
intoarocom that hasu’t seen a fire since last 
winter. 


‘IT can stand it well enough,’’ remarked 
old man Jacobs, *tosit and listen to a barber's 
opinions on finance while be on hg | feur- 
isbes the razor over my jagelar a, But 
when he becomes so much absorbed im con- 
versation that he absent-mindediy wipes the 
latber off on my coat sieeve, it sort ‘er riles 
me."’ 


When a fellow is aparking bis girl he 
smokes ten cent cigars; alter becomes en- 
gaged he gets down to five centers; and after 
inarriage generally contents himself with 
an old pipe, that two years ago he would’at 
have bad in the same biock. Matrimony is 
ratber demoralizing for the cigar trade, in the 
long run. 

“Wh-o-o-p! Glory enough!"’ shouted s 
school boy tohis companions yesterday morn- 
ing, ase be proceeded to give them the news. 
* Fight teachers snowed in and no school this 
week. How tsethat for bight” Up went several 
hats, and up went indescri le yells that 
would double discoun; the wildest Indiana cry 
ever uttered. 


At a meeting to watch the old year out 
and the new year in, oseof the speakers, on 
rising said: “1 saw a young man in Boston, to- 
day, who used these fearful words, ‘lam lost! 
lam losti= An old man who bad just dropped 
in, and who had doubtless been seeing the oid 

ear out and the new year in somewhere else, 
mmediately arose and biccupped: “Why er— 
hio—why er didn't didn’t yer take ‘im t-ther 

eece station, where's friends ud find ‘im? 

bere was an audible smile all over the assem - 
bly. 


Ir ws Tes Busixess oy Kveny Use Havipe « 
CoLp to treat M promptly and properly until 
it Is gotten ria intelligent ex ce ior- 
tupately presenting « curative in Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant, thoroughly adapted to remove 
peg all Coughs and Coldse—eliay apy ex- 

ting infamm m of the Throat or Lange, 
and remove the distressing symptoms 
Asthma or 



























































































































































































































































SETWEER THE YEARS. 
BY L. P. 


Time's river fows withest 
The moments run to days, the days to yea 


Stra how we 
Which "twixt 
rears! 





With backward survey o'er the dark “has 
been,” 


With forward gaze into the dark “to be;" 


miming the good and ili that we have seen, 


su 
As if 


As thick 4 fold between os and the past, 
As o'er between us and the future, ilies; 


‘s purposes stood piain to see. 


@ break or bridge, 


re; 
on the dividing ridge, 
Year and New our fancy 


= 





— —— 


turer from 
Salt of Life. a mixture forth by the Baron 


tor all diseases, but an tfor transm utation. 
The analysis of chemists proved this precious 
stuff to be made of Giauber's saits, sulphate of 
magnesia, and other alkalies, with some bits 
of gold leaf thrown in. Semler was slow in 
learning his mistake, but he finally made a 
candid confes-ion that be bad been fooled. 

Johann Friedrich Boetticher was first em- 
ve by that royal spendthrift and repro 
mate, Angusetua ll. of Saxony and Poland, as 
an aichemist. He helped his employer in 
squandering many thousands of goid in use- 
leas and fraudulent experiments, but he may 
be rewarded as having made up for this by his 
evelopment of the ceramic art, which gave 
Dresden such just celebrity. 

Of Gaetano, executed at Berlin in 1709 by the 
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“Signing the Contract,” by Martha Finley, 
fa more of American life. Published by 
Dodd. Mead & Co.,of New York. The oo 
i chapters introduce the scenes from w ich 
the title is taken, in which « poor homeless 
widow, intbe agony of despair, is persuaded 
to sign away her right to her child, to a man 
and bis wife who are delayed at a country rall- 
way station. After their departure with her 
chi)d, she awakens to her loss and ts carried in 
a state of delirium tothe house of a wealthy 
resident near, and his son, returned from a 
long absence, recognizes in ner his lost love, 
who bad been separated from him by treach- 


Broken Heart station — 
ty -F a 10 Reo, 
«pedal tnenbite.” the pedestrian ‘May 

The Irish are emigrating in vast aus 
Bathe, 


to South Australia. 
Imitation honey is made Of paraffine com, 


alled with glacosa. “p ' 
te mad 
will oxse feeah bien, ard and SUnpOwde 


‘‘Performers on the vertical bar,” + 
















The {lis we grieve tor may work good at last; 
Oat ot = Own seeming good what iil may 


Only one thing we know, that over al), 
A wise and loving Power holds sovereign 


away; 
This knowing, let us stand between the years, 
Bent but to do the duty of the day: 


syesnene the truth and holding to the right, 
As we the truth can reach, the oe read 
Trestis Ge band that steers, through dark 
Dp 
By His lode-star, not ours, to ends decreed. 
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THE WORK OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 


HE primary object of alchemy was the 
transmutation of metals, to make gold or 
sliver by a:tificial means. The idea was 
robably suggested by observing the 
ret phenomena of chemistry. ¥or 
nearly 1500 years chemical investigation was 
more or less subordinated to this object, 
and the adepts are not all dead, though the 
fanaticiem nay be ed as having culmi 
pated 200 yearsago. The origin of aichemistic 
effort is iovt iv antiquity. One writer ascribes 
it to the antediluvian Tubal Cain, whom the 
Scriptures mention as the first worker tn 
metals, and of whom the Latin god Vulcan was 
bly an exaggeration. Others give the 
n deity Her mes Triemegietusthe honor 
It ia probable, however, that the art was first 
taed on a larae scale among the scientific. 
be frat alchemist writings dute back to the 
seventh century of our era. As Eyypt was 
then regarded ag the cradie of ali buman 
knowledae. and pe pt was deemed essen 
tial to the dignity of scteanos, the «aves attrib- 
uted their works to Hermes, Those which 
bear his name bear strong proots of having 
been com by the monks of the efgbth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries. Up to the time of 
the Mohammedan conquestsaichemy was pur- | ! 
eued with energy both among the Greeks and | ¢ 
Egyptians, and the victorious Arahs caught 
t {ntection. Although the fanatictam has 
not weezy disappeared tn our own time, and | ¢ 
although it eaperienced a revival in the last | } 
centary, when religious skeptici«m left the | 1 
mind vacant for the intrusion of every wild 
theory, the delusion began manifestly to lose 
ground in the seventeenth. 
The two hypotheses on which the alchemists | t 
based their ideas were their theory ot the com. | f 
ition of metals and of their generation tn | I 





be earth. They regarded metuais as com | cells rematos noarly stationary, the upper por 


_—— bodies, of uniform composition, hav. | t 
n 


g two common elements, sulphar and mer on 


--~ 2d The difference of propertieain the | a 
various metals was occasioned by the vartalle 


termed breath gymnastics—to draw in long 
and full breaths, filling the lungs tull at every 
inspiration, and emptying them as completely 
as possible atevery expiration, and to acquire 
the habit of full breatning at all times. This 
mode of breathing has a direct effect in sup- 
plying the largest possible amount of oxygen 
to the blood, and more thoroughly consuming 
the carbon, and 80 producing animal heat. It 
has also the very important effect of expand- 


as well av by the mouth, more especially while 


celle, and in also rendering one leas lable to 
cateh cold, 


hareb father of Frederick the Great for bis de- 
tected trickery; of Dr. John Dee, of the iit 
teenth century; of the alchemist Delisle, eo tv 
mous during the closing years of Louis XIV, 
we can only mention the names, Others 
equally interesting must be passed over in 
siience. We have told enough to show the 
reader that a vast amount of interesting mat 
ter exists relative tothe strange perversion of 
science which we have described. 


re ee 


Breath Gymnastics. 


The importance of breathing plentifully 
of fresh air as &n essential of health is gene- 
rally admitted, Well-ventilated rooms, open. 
air exercise, aod excursions int’ the country 
#re appreciated to some extent by all Classes, 
But the art of breathing is very much over- 
looked, 

When brisk muercular exercise is taken, 
breatning is naturally active without any 
special effort. But when the body is at rest or 
engaged in occupation requiring a confined 
posture, and espectally when tbe mind fa 
absorbed in thougbt, the breathing naturally 
becomes diminished, and the action of the 
lungs slow and feeble. The consequence Is 
that the oxvgenation of the blood is tuper-. 
fectly carried on, Evenin taking @ constitu- 
tional walk the fall benefit is not attained for 
want of thorough breathing. 

Asa remedy tor this 1t haus been suggested 
that there is room for what might be fitly 


ng the chest, and so contributing to the vigor 
the system, P 
The breath should be inhaled by the nostrils 


yutof door and in cold weather. This hua 
mrtiy the effect ofa respirator,in so fur warm- 
ve the alr ip its passage to the delicate air 


This full reapfration fs of so much fiopor- 
anee, that ne proper substitute is to found 
oritin shorter though taore rapid Direatlling, 
np short breathing @ large portion of the ate 


fonof the loags only being engaged in re- 
Ving wad discharging a small portion of 
Ir. 

Breathing ts the firet and last uet of man, 
nd is of the most vital necessity ail through 


»portions of these substances, Gold was | # 


ormed of a very pure mercury and a snail 
quantity of very pure sulphur, The two ele- 
ments were very nearly equal in copper, ava 
tin contained much badly fixed sulphuranda 
littie impure mercury. These elements, how 
ever, Were not the substances which we know 
by the same names. The mercurins of the 

chemirts was the proper element of metals, 
the cause of their lustre and fexthilitv, white 
sulphur represented theircom bustivie clement 
In regard to the generation of metals, the 
alchemists thought they grew inthe interior of 
the earth as the animal within ita mother, To 
form any kind of metal it was thought only 
necessary to discover the seed of metals 
Gold and silver were the proper produets ot 
mother earth; the baser metais the accideata 
or abortions. Metals, in short, appeared to 
tuem a kind of living beings whose destiny 
like that of man was iargely influenced by tne 
stars. To prove thene theories to be tacts was 
the philosophical object of transinutation, To 
effect the transformation was the work of the 

bilosopher's stone, the philosophical powder 
he great elixir, or the quintessence, as it was 
erroneously called. It would work wonders 
but adepts were much divided as to its strength 
and even as to its composition. It was firat 
explicitiy nentioned in the twelfth century. 
A good many persons thereafter professed to 
have seen it, but their accounts are very con 
tradictory. VanHelwont declared tbat he had 
bandied it. It bad, be said, the color ot 

»wdered saffron; it was heavy and shone like 

ite of giass. Paracelsus described it as a 
solid y,o€ a dark, ruby tint, transparent, 
and breaking like giass, and Lhus sets forth its 
virtues:— 

“Take a piece of this wonderful medicine 
as jlarge as a bean; put it on 1.000 ounces of 
mercury, and it will change the latter into a 
red powder. Addan ounce ef this red powder, 
to another 1,000 ounces of mercury, ard the 
game transtormation will be effected. Kepeout 
this operation twice, and each ounce of pro- 
duct will change 1,000 ounces of mercury into 
the philosopher's stone. One ounce of the 
product of the fourth operation will be suftic 

t to chan 1,000 ounces of mercury into 
better gold than the best gold of the mines.” 

Bat the philosopher's stone would do inuch 
more than transform metals. It would cure 
diseases and prolong buman lite. It is pro 
babie.as the great Dutch physician, Boertmnave, 
suggerted, that this idea started by mistakiu, 
the figurative expression of the older al. 
cbemista for literal ones. Thus, when Geber 
said “Bring me the six lepers that I may cure 
them,” he meant en me the six vile metals 
that { may transform them into gold.” sul 
the later alchemists ali believe that they 
might become Methusaiens, if not terrestri-. 
ally immortal, by the use of the stone or elix- 
ir. Frederick Geraldo, a Venetian brother of 
the EB Cross, was thongbt to be 400 years 
old, Lutly and Solomon Triemosia were both 
reinvenated, when aged, by the use of the 
eli 


xir. 

We have devoted so much space to the 
theories on which the alchemist worked that 
we have little room tor describing the stranke 
obscurity oftheir style and the enigmas and 
al under which they velied the truths 
which they believed they bad established. 
They were generally honest fanatics, but in 
later years especially there were not a few 
clever rascals who availed themselves of the 
eredulity of monarchs, nobiles and rich citl- 
sens, wasting their goid in their experiments, 
real or pretended. 

Semier, professor at Halle and one of the 

of German rationalism in the last 


century, was tor a time infatuated with al. 
ehemy. He was first deceived by an adven- 


life Persons with full broad deep chests 
naturally breathe treely and slowly,and large 
nestrils penerally accompany large Chests. 
Such persons rarely take cold, and when they 
do they throw it off ersily. The opposite butla 
Of Chest is more predisposed to fener (seine, 
Tae pailid complexion and conspicuous Diue 
Velus show that oxygen is wanted, and tbat 
every tedns should be used to obtain it. 
Deep breathing also promotes perspiration, 
by increasing the circulation and the animal 
warmth, Waste is more rapidly repaired,and 
the skin is pul in requisition to remove the 
usedt unaterials. Many forms of disease <i 
be thus prevented, and more vigorous health 
enjoyeu, 
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Charch Nomenclature. 


A charch or cathedral is commonly built in 
the form of a cross,baving a tower, lantern, or 
apire, erected at tbe place of intersection, The 
part of the cross situated toward the west ts 
called the nave. The opposite or eastern part 
is called the choir, and within this is the chan- 
cel. The transverse portion, forming the arms 
of the cross, ia called the transept. Any bign 
building erected above the roof ts called a 
steeple ; if square topped, itis a Lower; tf long 
aod acute wa spire; and if short and light,a lan- 
tern, Towers of great height in proportion to 
thetr diameter are called turrets. The walls 
of Gothic churches are supported on the out 
side by Imteral projections, extending trom 
top to bottom, at the corners and between the 
windows. These ure called butt @sse5 and are 
necessary to prevent the walls trom spiead- 
ing under the enormous wetght Of the roots. 
On the tops of the bullresses are slender py- 
ramidicu! structures or spires ure culled pin- 
nacies, These areornamented on their sides 
with rows of projections appearing like jeaves 
© buds, which are named crockets, ‘The sum- 
mit, or upper edge of a wa'l, if straight, is 
Ctlled a parapet; if indented, a battlement. 
Gothic windows were commonly crowned 
with an acute arch, They were long and nar- 
row, or, if wide, were divided into perpendie 
ular lights by mullions, The lateral spaces 
on the upper and outside of the arch are called 
spac irels; and the oraaments on the top col 
lecuively tuken, are the tracery. An oriel, or 
bay window, is wu projecting window. A 
wheel, or rose window, Is large and circular. 
A corbel is a bracket, or short projection tro. 
a wall, servihg to sustain a statue, or the 
springing of.an arehb. Gothte pillars or col 
uinns are usually clustered, appearing as if a 
number were bound together. The single 
shafts thus connected are called boltels. The 
are confined chiefly to the inside of buildings, 
and never support anything iike an entabuia.- 
ture. Their use is to ald in sustaining the 
vaults under the roof, wich rest upon them 
at epringing potnts, Gothic vaults intersect 
each other, torming angles called groitns. The 
parte Which are thrown out of the perpendicu- 
lar, to assist in forming them, are their den- 
tives. The ornamented edge of the ground 
Vaults, extending diagonally. ike an arch, 
from one support to the other, is called the 
ogive The Gothic term gable tndicstes the 
end of & roof, and answers Ube Grecian pedi- 
ment, but itis more acute. 


_~— 





‘Please draw upon the blackboard an 
interrogation point,” said a teacher to one of 
her =. “Can't make a 00d one,” replied 
the boy. “Draw a boot buttoner,” said the 
teacher; “that will answer.“ The boy took 
the crayon and drewa hairpin. Sharp rebuke 
by the teacher. Other scholars smile. 


ery. Their warriage ensues, and her search 


womanhood and by the loss of her adopted 
parents 
riety of incidents connected with the mutual 
search of motber and child are introduced tn 


inent feature of the denoument, The plot is 
interesting and well-toid in incicent and 
character. For sale by Messrs. Porter & Coates. 
Price $i. 

“A Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases,” 
ia the tithe of a well-written pampnilet, pnub- 
lished by B. Jd. Campbell, M. D., of Enosburgh 
Falls, Vermont, It contains 35 engravings, 1l- 
lustrating the positions assumed by sick 
horses and gives the proper treatment ef such 
cases in a plain practical style.and for 25 cents 
itsupplies a great deal of valuable informa. 
tion which should make it generally popular 
with borse owners. 

Measrs. Sheldon & Co., of New York, have 
published the first volume of the series of 
Biographical Sketchesof American Authors,” 
& prospectus of which was published in these 
columns. The present issue is asketch of Wash- 
ington Irving, by David J. Hill, and well-sus- 
tains tbe purpose of the publishers of giving 
to the pubiic in alow priced form & series ot 
biographical sketches of prominent American 
authors. Itis a subject which cannot fail to 
be an interesting one for & series, and pre. 
sented in a brief compact form which can be 
read without Jaborious work and thelow price 
of $1.00 a volume will make it popular. A steel 
plnwe portrait of the sketch will accompany 
exaen volume. For sale by Claxton, Remsen 
& Hatfel finger, of this city. 
“Gospel Germs,” by W. Warren Bentley. 
Published by G. D. Rassell, Boston. There 
seems tobe # demand for a new evangelist 
singing book, as the old favorites are pretty 
well sung out. We think the above book meets 
well such ademand, The “Goshel Gems” con- 
sists of 112 pages,containing over two hundres 
hy:ons. Every department of Christian labor 
is represented, and evangelists will find this 
collection of choice hymnas equal to any in 
use, About seventy five Composers bave en- 
riched this work by tueir com positions, 


Wide Awake,the Boston magazine for young 
foiks, hus doubled its subscription lst tis 
seacon. The number for March will have an 
fiinatrated article on the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, with crayon portraits of Drs, 
Howe and Laura Bridgman, and aiso a fine 
portrait of R. Swain Gifford, the painter, with 
engravings of bis studio and of one of bis 
paintings. The biographical sketch is by 8. G. 
W. Benjamin, 
A series of six volumes from the pen of the 
late Dr. Nehemiah Adarna,is in preparation 
at D Lothrop & Co.'s, Thev will be arranged 
by Dr. Adams’ son, Rev. W.H. Adams,and will 
inc!ude his most noteworthy sermons, They 
will be entitled “Walks to Emmaus," and the 
first will be ready about Mareh 1. Each vol. 
ume ot the six will contain sermons 
for morning and afternoon reading, one 
each, on Sunday, tor two wonths,—the 
six volumes thus covering tbe entire 
year. Sermons tor special occasions will 
xiso be. included in the volume. Other 
works of Dr. Adams will be issu dina series 
of ten volumes, the first of which will be 
ready February lth. In this series will be 
included volumes which have been published 
already, bat they will be revised so as to ap- 
pear instyle untiorm with tbe others, Prof 
Austin Phelps says of Dr. Adams’ sermons: 
“It is by the charm of Dr, Adam’s style and me- 
thod in preaching, that truth fitted by its pro- 
foundness to the most thoughtful hearers is 
made clear to the most illiterate. Few men 
have adorned the American pulpit with a 
broader reach in adaptation to different 
Classes of mind.” 


“The Multitudinous Seas,” by 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, in the title of oneot the latest addat- 
tions to the “Handy Volume Sertes,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co, of New York. 
The author has condensed a great deal of in- 
teresting information in a brief, entertatnin 
form, and the addition of a number of il.- 
lustrations makes it a remarkably interesting 
iittle volume, for the low price of 25¢., at 
which it is forsale by Claxton, Remsen & Hat- 
feltinger, of this city. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson Bros, have published 
“Pnilomene’s Marriages,” a Freneh society 
novel. by Henri Greville, and translated .by 
Mrs. Helen Stanley. The writer has made 
hersell fap ous and popular by her charming 
stories of Russian life, and this la novel 
description of French lHte fully sustains her 
iuscinating clever style of writing. 


An interesting book on the “Commercial 
Products of the Sea,” b. P. L. Simmons. ef 
London, has just been published by D. Apple. 
ton & Co., of New York. It discnsses the 
variety of marine contributions to tood, in- 
dustry and art, in which the reader receives a 
great deal of valuable information. The 
style is very comprehensive, and the descrip. 
tions are extremely e>tertaining. For sale 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of this 
city. 

The January issue of the “British Ou 
Review.”’ published by the Leonard Beate Con 
of New Vork, contains the tollowing articles: 
“London Gas,” “Dantel Manin,” “What is 
Science,” Religious Equality and Theortes of 
Comprehension.” “Mr. Arnold on Secondary 
Ecueation,” “Restorations.” “The Viceroy 
one the Ameer,” and the usua! genera! review 
of contemporary literature. On sale by 
Zieber, of this city. oe Oe ee 
TT 


De. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamowile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 1066 N. Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md 
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A Carv.—To all who are s 

eTrors and indiscretions a mo ~- - 
weakness, early decay, loss of Vitality aa 4 
witl send a recipe that wil! cure you Fass ov 
omanee. This great r medy was discovered 
*v& missionary in South America. 8 
self-addressed envelopes to the Rev Seaman S 


for her child follows. The child has grown to 


becomes homeless and poor. A va 


whichthe Centennial Exhibition formsa ~s4 


tern paper calls drunkards. 


A well-known Scotch house 

marmalade factory at re 5 hes & hep 
Justice Strong, ot the 

preme Court, ee comporene od Statap &. 
James Gordon Bennett : 

Rosebery £6,000 for three ae paid (0 Taq 
The Chinese say there 

dom at the perp y Ban pe « lad 

be hair of the baftalo is now a. 

Fo,” MAKING Avereoats, WRleS Giaig 
Here is a Minnesota 

grtad 2,700 quarters of .= oo al . 
Except at tabl acen Victoria 

be me upon apm who are not of 


an/*.® Deadwood, Black Hills ling 
Se Sue consisted of tried liver and 


Texas expects a’ number of de 
grants from German year than 
betore. e — 


Of 1,200 shareholders in the 
Bank wore than 300 are described as 


"| 
David Purkey, of Norristo 
twenty-five, has ye Naat soperaneaghe 
aged sixty. " 


Pound parties are fashionable Ai 
ters. 
ne very One goes takes a of 


The tea season at Hong Kong closed a 
J 4; the total 

157,000,000 pounds, POF Se Yeas wane 
ane 1878 Pennsylvania made more thes 
1 uction 

ison S ‘ue Unteed Dion ire fs 
A London (England) firm has an agent ia 
th igb ds of K : 

wal n ut saber be a toe baying vale 
All the shoes now worn by United States 


sOluiers are made at the m litary prison 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. r 


The United States has 850 foundries es- 


gaged in inaking stoves and f naces, using 
annually 600,000 tons of iron. * 


A monument to ‘‘the unknown dead” ## 
to be unveiled in the Stonewall Cemetery: 
Winchester, Va., on the 6ch ot June. 


Two little Detroit boys built a snow hous 
last week. It caved in upon them, and oneot 
them was dead before he was dug out. 


Norway is the smallest nation of Europe 
in most respects, but its commerce is such that 
its Meet is ihe third largest in the world. . 


At aspelling-bee near Festoria, Ohio, last 
week Messrs. Scbrech and Panhurst got iste 
on altercation and Mr. Panhurst was fatally 
shot. 


The heat is so great in some of the Nevads 
Silver-mines that the consumption of te 
cmonst to ninety-six pounds per day per 
a ° 


A New Jersey paper carpetin Te- 
cently filled orders ol arosting SEE 
Amenen. Formerly Japan made al) suc 
goods, 


Col. A. Dudley Mann, the ex-Confeder- 
ate statesinen, now lives, self exiled, upoa § 
beautiful estate in tne forest of Chantilly, 
near Paris. 


There is a superstition prevalent in York- 
shire, England, that mint will not grow in the 
garden of a house in which the busbaad & 
hen-pecked. 


The body of the murderer Merrick, who 
was hung at Indianapolis the otber day, was 
stolen from the grave a few minutes after it 
had been interred. 


An honest newsboy in San Francisco 
advertised that the gentleman who gave bim 
a= gold piece in mistake for a quarter, 
have it by calling at his “corner.” 


It is said that one of the oldest refin- 
ing concerns of New York has been driven out 
ot the business by not being able to compels 
with refiners who use adulterations- 


At an expense of sixty dollars to the peo 
ple, besides his own lawyer’s fees, a tarmer of 
owa bas recovered one centfrom # man i* 
oued lor fourteen fence rails; worth ten con® 
each, 


Charles F. Conant, ex-Assistant Secre 
tary of the Treasury, who sailed for Europe 
the Germanic took with him $14,000,000 in no -4 
per cent. bonds. Jolly good chance for 


pirate, 
There sare some su itions that never 


die out, Belief in the divMing power of obey 
placed on a Bible is still common among v4 
Sumbier classes from one end of England 
theo r. 
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From Ten te Fifteen Years 


are to all appearance, dropped from the age of 
past the zenith of womanhood, who bave used 
BLOOM OF YouTH for a week or two. aa 


a1 


tt 


days when the lily vied with the rose 


cheek cannot be recalled, yet the divine ws 
of youth may be restored to the oumplexion w ercomst 
tonishing reproducer of beauty, which it sot an4 











Inman, Slation D, Bible House New York City 


évery imperfection of the skin, rendering 
clear, . 
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Miss Morgan, of of New York city, Miss 
{ the former Minister 
pay ty and Mins Neal, Gaguer of the artist 


are said to be the of three of the 
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charming faces to seen in Mr. bt 

“Tee Seminary Alar med,” a picture 
Lape is becom ya familiar through photo- 
graphs and engre 


ified Chan Lan Pin, Chinese 
nn Se wore at the White my > soe 


e other day an underskirt of 
se with an ovardreet oc dark praeade, the 
of gold caren, Fale forbes ore Tee 

atur-lin e iokoieathe oxpeenes 
pleted by 8 and an able —— expression 
upon bis bis wise and ban 
Compouné Oxygen. 

The use of this new treatmwént for chronic diseases, 
which have defied all other remedies, is steadily in- 
creasing. The reports of cures which a:e coming 
from all parts of the country are certainly of s most 
remarkavie character, and so well substantiated that 
no room for doubt is left. Drs. Starkey and Palen, of 
philadelphia, who administer the Compoand Uxygen 
Treatment, and who have made extensive arrange- 
ments for supplying it to persons residing at a dis- 
tance, are regular physicians of character and stand- 
ing. who hold intelligent communication with their 
distant as well as with their office patients. They care- 
fully consider every case submitted to them, and fur- 
nish the amplest means of information as weil in re- 
gard to the condition of the patient, and fo the reason- 
able prospect of relief or cure. 

Drs. Starkey and Palen have issued a small treatise 
entitled, **The Compound Oxygen [reatment; its 
Mode of Action and Results,’’ which they mail free 
to any who may desire to ‘receive it. In this will be 
found a clear explanation of the scientific and patho 
logical basis on which the Treatment rests. The facts 
and tesitmonials given can hardly fail to satisfy the 
most incredulous, The Boston Journal of Commerce, 
ofa recent date, says: **'From what we learn as to 
the results of this pew cure we are well satisfied that 
its general use would annually save thousands from 
untimely graves, and give back to full or com- 
parative health tens of thousands of weary 
and suffering invalids to whom life is now a 
burdon.’’ And the Lutheran Observer, after de- 
voting more than a column to an elucidation of the 
theory and action of the agent, says: “If all thatis 
claimed for this pew combination of Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen be indeed true—and we have unequivocal tes- 


timony to its curative power from many porsons of 
high character and intelligence, who are weil -Known 
rongnow’ the country —then it looks asif a brighter 
day had come for thousands of invalids who have 
heretofore sought relief from suffering and siow de- 
cline *’ To all such, our advice is to send for the 
above-mentioned treatise. and give it a careful 
rusal, It witli cost you nothing, aud you may fin 
the open door to health. 








Catarrh and its Cure. 

Catarrh is a dis-age so disgusting and dangerous in 
its tendencies that we do not wonder that persons are 
horrified when they find themselves subjects to its in- 
sidious attacks. Can Catarrh be cured?’ Among the 
thousand and one so-called cures is there one remedy 
that can be'depended upon’ From reports, certificates 
and representations from those who have found in Dr. 
M. W. Case's Carbolate of Tar a remedy, we are led 
to direct the attention of our readers to the folowing 
facts: Dr. Case isa highly educated physician, of ex- 
tensive experience and large practice, which is rap- 
idly extending throughout the whole country, Many 
years ago he perfected a system of treating diseases by 
inhalation so perfect and so satisfactory as to elevate 
inhalations as a mode of treatment to the highest 
point of honor in the medical profession. 

——EE 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in hishands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for ervous De- 
bility and all ervous Complaints,after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English. 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
apper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 





When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


tal Weakness md Prostration, 
ye Bt ee 


ETMPERETY BIMEOPATENG SPECI. 8 


Bern in use 20 years, and is the most successful rem- 

$i a or 5 vials and large vial 
of — for TL. post free om rece Hey of price. 
phreys athie ne . 

as"vers toa Sircet, New ork. 








The Great Natural Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
GOUT, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, NEU- 
RALGIA, AND ALL CASES 
OF BODILY PAIN. 


During the past nnumerable cures have been 


year i 
eflected the use of PRAIRIE OIL. amoung 
afflicted with RHEUMATIC and GOUTY affections in 


their varied phases. This wonderful Oil is now owe 
hounced almost infallible for the removal of any of the 
‘ braplaints for which it has been prescribed, and is be- 
ns widely endorsed ia? the Medicai Profession as a 
mat eMcacious remed 
FR OUTW AED. “APPLICATION ONLY, 
—_ 14 Apo friction is necessary. 
product of —t v ble kin 
ty iy 
ue nsic and not 
eS J Pecullarity in the mode of i 


EQUIRES ONLY TO BE LA 
dyantag over al « BEL iy on=eurely a. manifest 


containing og - ¥, on the diseases and 
particulars of the remedy th testimonials from 
rominent citizens of New York and elsewhere sent to 
any address cation. 


or sale by R 
THE PRAIRIE per Cco., 


No. 9 Murray ew York. 
Pee Borree” generaily, PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
17 Uare sufferin for it or send 
to 
Seb dipemae GOR fe tah gd vou wi 





R. R.R. 


RADWAY'S . READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after 
. this nt apes any any one 
RADWAY'S “oa vie.” A CURE FOR 


was the first and 


The Only Pain ” Remedy 
URE 8 


iN FaoM ONE TO 1 TO TWENTY MINUTES. 


=o ater violent or excruti 
RHEUM ATIC. Bed-ridden , intirm, Gripe pale on 
ceder. xh a 


FEVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER ANID AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is not a t im the world that will cure 
Fever A - a> all other maiarious, Bilious, 
eliow and other Fevers (aided t 
RADWAY'S PILLS) 280 quick as RADWAY'’ 
READY RELIEF. scents per bottle. 
a ee ee 


Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILIS. 





@ positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF genomic DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC. EREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS" 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or F or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE oceans AND VITIATING THE 
LUIDS. 
Bg monpetion, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
Hacking Dry Cough, aw Affectiona, 
Hyphae He Complaints, B of the Leng Dys- 
pers! Tic De reax, Whi bwell- 
nee | peu, Uleers, Skin and Hip BM Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Bh Kronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


“| iu and Bladder _Lamplaiats, 


petnesy ane Womb Diseases, 
of Water, fine eT of Unee, 
Brien ‘s "Dleke. ete. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


R. aeLane 
as. th ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
For Wigs, Inches. Fougess oo Bcalpe, 


No.1. The round of the 
head. No.1.From forehead back 





No.2 From forehead over as far as bald. 
the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 


the top. No. 3. Overthe crown of 
No.4 From ear to ear. the head. 
round the forehead 
He has always ready 5 Fe a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wi Tou as, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, . tae 2 — beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
ion. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
oe rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 


NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715—-727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 

The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur- 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No eftort will be spared to maintain its es- 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet eager comforts. 


“Byke: kenge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


beau 1 work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
Pits. nd 30 Lilustrations. with Descriptions of the 
best Flowers and My i etables. and how to grow | 
om. yas fur a FIVE CENT STAMP, in English or | 


Germ 

“OWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 
pine FILO Colored Plates. and many hundred Fn- 
gravings. For # cents in Ad k conan $1. Ip ele- 

« r 
KS, te i TED. MONTHL Y MAGA- 
ZINE—®2 P 8 Colored Plate in every number and 
many fine “Pogravings Price $1. a year—Five | 
Copies for $5.00. a. 
( s SEEDS are the best in the wor Send 

Si 8 SE STAMP for a FLORAL GUIDE, con- | 


and d Plenty of tnformation. 
nay PRES vic "K. Roe he«ter. N. ¥ 


2 alike Chromo &c., with uname, lc. 
5U so": 1 ueeD & Oo. Naseea, N.Y. 


are Purely Vegetable, 
any deranged condition of the system, 
r other causes, Including Fever and Ague, Bilious or other Fevers, Dyspepsia, Neursigia, Rbeur-atiom, 
Asthma, Kronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Headache, Skin Iiseases, Jaundice, Female Complaints 
apd Irregularities aud all diseases arising from a derangement of the Genital Organs, Bright’s Disease of the 


Kidneys, Diabetes, etc., etc. Our Pads are an absolute specific in all cases arising from a deranged condition 


and Pharmacy 

and Brown Sta. 
eure in Secrofula, 
in Catarrh, 
Hair Troubles. 
male Complaints, ete, 


] 2 100 Decalcomanie, i2. ; 
Puzzle, 1%c. 
Pan of Fun, 10c.; 
dential Advice toa Lo ver, 2: 
sults. lic, Catalogue free. CARD CO. 


$10 to $100 


Address KaxTenr & (%. 


ANY LADY é< 


about 20 left 





| TONIC. 
Philadelphia. 


sealed, 
=amden. 
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Balsams and cordialz of the 
Tree Tar that the mere bcs 
rivht to the diseased 


shieroster 


fecl its healing ond ~ poly y - 


BOLATE ott 


LAN TS miriantiorion at 
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water, 
condense on 


HOME TREATMENT == = aa 


considered hopeless. CA 


sorcing is into the Glssnaey cavitienel Re headend outer thoners, and the the only 
Dr “WwW and almor; universal For 


ACW, CAR BW, Oo 





the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. 


Prices 


Cor. jor. Tenth and Arch ts, 





act by 


is readily cured and 
by which 
call or write. 





THE 


AMERICAN 


ABSORPTIVE PADS 


the natural law of absorption upon the- 
parts over which 
qualities they contain passing into the circulation 
through the pores of the skin. They 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENT tivity toa s tStestsnadiion ott 
eee THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PADS 


harmiless,and effective and will POSITIVELY CURE 


they are placed; the medicinal 


whether arising from malarial or other 


Liver and Stomach Pads, $1.25, 1.50, 2.00; Kidney Pads, $3. 
Chest and Lung Pads, $1.50, 2.00,3.00; Abdominal Pada, $2. 


Foot Pads from 50 Cents to $2. 


Put up in neat boxes contain!ng full directions, and sent by mailfree of postage on receipt of price. For Pads 
or Circulars address 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 


1026 ARCH ST., Philadelphia; Pa. 





Agents wanted tn every city and town where we are not represented. 
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SPOCYY ING 


WHAT IS DESIRED 


DEPOT. 


ie eaek Moron ugh ORGANIZATION 


iN AMERICA 
WI EXdars 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
samples § supplies 


13°°S” CHESTNUT ro MARK 
PHILADELPHIA. 
and by return tual SAMPLES AND 


PRICES WiLL BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


Or EXCL uling 
1S THE 


ar rue GRAND DEpor 
The GREAT 


ORY Goons & 
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FREE R, WILL SEND FREE a magnificent 


"IA NOor Cabinet ORGAN, with hand 


Megson mr Instruction Book, 
ship « 
I 


ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT of this kind on this 
continent. 
upwards. 
BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Dr. feymour. Graduate of Nedicine 
W. cor, Thirteenth 


m board cars all freight paid. 


New Planos, $1. New ¢ 
Beware of imitators. 


a Store. N. 
ila guarantees 


No clerks. 


boxed and 
I am the 


rgaus, $5 and 
IANIEL F. 


an almolute 


eynhilitie and Urinary Diseases, 
Piles, Nervous Debility and all Skin and 
Irregularities, Loses of Vitality, Fe- 
Advice free 


NOBBIFST VALENTIN ES you ever saw 16e.: 


Indian Bird Whisties, 


2 Comic Retarn Fnvelopes. \ie.: Presto Change 


Good Books: Tra 


ppabes fortunes 


rs Guide. 6c,: Hash 
Love Mak og Secrets, Dic : Confi- 
arriage and its Ke- 


, Wiscoy. Minn. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks 


every month. 


seut free explaining 


bin 


M. YOUNG, 1738 Greenwich t.. 


joNes' 


Perfumed Snowfiake Chromo, M« 


} a 
Rankers.17 Wall ®t, WY 


yA Geut as sends us their ad- 
receive something 
of ar great ye free, by mail. Oniy 


New Yor 


ANY BC DY we be cured of DYSPEP- 


Weakness by using DK. 


ar Chronte 


TARAXACUM 
Send for cireniar. 319 N. THIKD street, 


ae a> Gee 


no Z alike, name in gold and i 10 centa, 
lin. 


n. A. SPRING & Co.. EE. Wa 
- PACK 52 French Transparent 


0c. Name ia goid 


gford, Conn 


Cards, securely 
al ec., 2 packs We. Alilug & VLo., 


pbame ip Gold 


| zal Chrume, CAB, 
3 fet, er rT «, wea (n Northfor4, Conn. 


Perfumed Chromo, te nw & Lace ( 








The above isa FUUT PAD to go tn the shoe. It ts 
thin and can be worn in any shoe without maxing the 
shoe tight. Itis a som-conductor of electricity and 
keeps the feet warm. It isdamp proof and keeps the 
feetdry. Itis soft and easy in the shee and relieves 
Kheumatiam. 


THE COST IS ONLY & CENTS PER pare. AND 
SENT BY MAIL TUANY ADDER 


State size of shoe worn. 
D. W. JOHNSON, 


22 Arch &., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please state you saw this advertisement nm the sat 
rday Evening Post. 


JUDGE By sending % cents with age, height, 
FOR color of eyeaand bair, you will re- 
ceive by retarn malla correct pirture 
YOURSELF of your future husband or wif+, with 
name and date of marriags. Address W. Fox, ‘Bor 
DH. Futtenvitie  ; 


A CURIOSITY Loiten. yar 


Ze. Address P. M. DENNIS, Cedar Milis. Oregon. 


18" ELEGANT NEW STYLE CHKUMU CARDS 
| with with ugg, 0 ot., , postpaid. Geo. l. Heed & 
a . 


GO ame. at Feat 
name in rD 
Ciintonville, Conn. ot, We. © LINTON Buos. 


2 ae CARDS ee with 
NY 
~ aime, . potala. 4 ‘aie Edge Card Co. 


wreck = | 4.O Mate, Grom Guibert, F. SE: game oot and fancy 
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HAVE had many inquiries on the subject 

of fancy Gresses recently and several asking 

if t eould for dresses suit. 

able for the eharacters in Sovuit's noveis.so 
1 hope it will not be inappropriate to give wy 
reply tm this column. The obaracters most fre- 
quently selected are Ivanhoe, Queen Beren- 
gertaam:. Richard Coa de Lion, leabeile de 
Croyes and Quentin Durward, Anne ot Geter- 
stein and Arthur Phillipson, Catherine Sey- 
ton and Roland Graeme, Isabella the Scotand 
Karneciiff, Edith Plantagenet ani Sir Ken- 
neth, and Eveline Berenger and Damian de 
Lacy, the Maid of Lorne, the Lady of the 
Lake, Merearet of Branksome, Flora M'ivor, 
Rose Bradwardine, Li Vernon, Julia Manner- 
ing, Catherine Seyton, Mary of Avenei, White 
Lady of Avenel, Editn Belienden, Fair Maid 
ot Perth, Lucy Asbton, Annot Lyle, Minna 
and Brenda. We have enumerated these in 
order to aid those beat on choosing some 
character created by the great Sooten novelist 
for a coming fancy ball; and I now propose to 
describe the dresses which the several charac. 
ters should wear. 

Alice Bridgenorth (Peveril of the Peak.)— 
A Puritan dress. Any sad-colored dress, such 
as brown satin or cashmere made high to the 
throat, with small raf and white kerchief, 
long sleeves and musiio cuffs, small Puritan 
cap. 
aise Lee (Woodstook.)—This character may 
be dreseed two ways; in both the hair should 
be euriel, and bound with a kind of fills: 
First, a dark bive bat, @ stone-colored train, a 
light blue front breadta trimmed with gimp; 
@ basqned bodice of dark biue veivet piped 
with light blue, opening over a stomacier 
trimmed with lace ip such ® manpber that the 
bodice is low in frontand bigh us the back; 
the sleeves wide at the top, and tight- filling at 
the wrist, being cut in one piece. Second, 
Pearis in the hair may replace the bat; the 
bodice may be cut iow, and worn with « Ker- 
chief pinned down on tne shoulders; (ine 
sleeves being puffed at tne elbow. 

Annot Lyle (Legend of Moatrose.)—Petti- 
coat of Tartan siik, trimmed with silver gimp; 
body of blue cashmere, siasied and also 
trimmed with silver gimp, edged with goid 
fringe; headdress of biue satin aud silver; 
shoes to match, silver chain, key and orna- 
ments. 

Kdith Plantagenet (The Talisman.)—W bite 
silk train, plain blue poult de sole Jacket 
bodies, fitting the figure closely, embroidered 
with gold; white silk stomacher, also em broid- 
ered; the hair in two long piatts, braided with 
pearis; pearl ornaments; ivory cashmere, 
trimmed with bands of blue silk, beaded by 
sliver passementerie, and siveves of blue and 
silver may be substituted forthe white silk 
and gold. 

Anne of Gelerstein.—Asin the eariler part 
of the story,in an old fashioned 5 Wiss Costume 
Short red skirt, having « bandot goid color or 
gold galon and deep fringe; round low square 
bodice of red, trimmed with bands of blue, 
laced in front, over gold stomacher and «# 
white cheuiisetie, gathered into & baad at the 
throat; sbort overdress of biue, open in front; 
sleeves of red to wrist, with blue culls and 
epaulettes; round Swiss bat, trimmed with 
biue and gold; white muslin apron. Or, asin 
the conciuding cbapters.in fuil dress: Long 
skirt of velvet or satin; low bodice, formed of 
alternate pufings of satin and velvet; sleeves 
tight to the wrist,a pull divided Dy band ut 
top; a ribbon band round the head. 

Queen Margaret (Anne of Gelerstein)—Long 
skirtand loose 0 uress of satin or brocaded 
stuff, the bodice coming low on the bips, and 
bordered with jewels, and opening at the neck 
over square climisette; scarf about tbe hips, 
loosely knotted; sleeves tight to wrist; jewel- 
led crown. 

Mrs. Janet Balchristie (Heart of Midlothian) 
—A red-faced portly housekeeper. The dress 
of velvet or any dark material, made plain in 
the skirt; the bodice low and equare,a kerchie! 
or chewisette inside; sleeves to the elbows, 
with muslin below; a large square musiin lace 
edged apron; a cap, after the form of a Quaker's 
bonnet, of net ant lace, and bows aua ends of 
ribbon; bunch of keys at the side; stick in the 
hand, 

Queen BSerengaria of Navarre.—Green satin 
skirt bordered with ermine; the arms of Eug- 
land or crescents embroidered on tront 
breadth: long bodice coming well on to tbe 
hips, bordered with ermine, baving « jeweled 
stomacher and long pendant siceves; regal 
mantel of green velvet aod ermine, tasiened 
on shoulders with jewels, crown ou hair, and 
long veil, hair hanging loosely beneatu. 

Lucy Asbton (Bride of Lammermoor).—An 
antiq ae bridal dress Of white satin; train and 
front breadth worked with silver aod pearls, 
and trimmed with lace; a long pointed bodice 
a deep fall of lace turuing downwards trom 
neck, and stomacber wurked wito pearis; 
sleeves in one pull to elbow, and then a deep 
lace trill; pearl ornaments, veil and wreath; a 
blue ribbon attaching the broken corn round 
the neck. Whena very young gir! wears this 
Gress it is sometimes carried oul iu muslin, 
trimmed with swansdown, aod a blue salin 





Mrs. Asbton (Brideo!t Lammermoor)—Hand- 
some dress of biack velvet, trimined with er- 
mine or an old brocade, made as @ train; and 
pettiooat, with long pointed sq uare-cul bodice 
stomaconper, elbow siveves, lace cap. 

Catherine Seyton (The Abbot).—Petticoat of 
pale blue satin; overdressof biue velvet, stad- 
ded and embroidered qith pearis, stomacher 
of diamonds and large opals; bi ue vei vet bead- 
Gress, lisse veil, trimmed with pearis; high 
lace ruff; jewelled girdle round the waist. 








Julia Mannering.—In a travelling dress, with 
lomg silk cape and hood, or & large hat, en- 
twined with ribbon, turning up on the left 
side, with the hair in ringlets or long dress, 
low, deep-pointed bodice, laced at the back; 
a fall of lace turning downwards from the top 
of the bodice; a stomacher in front, laced 
across; sleeves, with lace frill at elbow. 

Jeannte Deans (Heart of Midlothian).--Scotch 
tartan dress, made short; a loose bodice, with 
basque drawn in at waist; stomacher, laced 
across the front, hair in curls, bound with 
ribbon snood; long Scotch scarf about the 
bead, and hanging down on to the dress. 

Mata of Lorne.—White dress, with short- 
watsted, square-cut bodice, and long sleeves, 
and ecarf of tartan. 

Maid of Lismore.—A long plain skirt of satin 
with half-high bodice, the front festooned wit 
Pearls; sleeves full to the wrist, with a turned 
up cuff of lace; Tudor headdress of veivet 
and pear!, like thatin which Anna Boleyne is 
represented. 

Meg Merrilles (Guy Mannering).—A fan- 
tastic dress of a balf crazed woman. Blue 
riding bavit of velvet or satin, trimmed witb 
tarnished lace; round the edge of the skirt a 
bordering of teathers and old flowers, tarn- 
ished silver embroidery; a red scarf fastened 
On the right shoulder; the hair cut like a man's 
and over it a Highland bonnet, with a bunch 
of peacock'’s feathers standing boldly up in 
front; a switeh in the hand. 

Minna and Brenda Troi! (Ptrate).—Suttable 
fortwo sisters, Minna being represented as 
dark, proud and sad; Brenda as fair and light- 
hearted. Tbe scene tis laid in 17%, and the cos- 
tumes would be Norwegian, lavishly trimmed 
with silver, blue and browa being & suitable 
mixtufe Of color. 

Laudlady (Peveril of the Peak).—sSbort 
dress of woollen stuff; low bodice, witb laced 
stomacher, a kerchief inside; iong wuslin 
apron, sleeves rolled to the elbow; round white 
cap, with a swall fap banging at vack. 

Di Vernon.—The most ordinary rendering 
of this is a black Velvet habit, and large chev- 
alier bat with drooping feather; sometimes 
red or any colored satin is introduced on the 
culls, Waistcoats and revers, occasionally bor. 
dered with gold; the skirt looped up on one 
side Over # petticoat of the same; a riding 
whip ts also carried, and sometimes a Lunting 
horn 1s slung at the side;an all-round collar 
should encircle the neck; a lace necktie in 
front, fastened with a diamond star; and the 
sleeves of the bodice should be of the mous- 
quetaire form. Occasionally the whole costume 
is made up in satin; then the jacket has a 
deeper basyue, is bordered with gold or silver 
and brandebourgs to match down the front. 

Fair Maid of Perth.—Lonyg satin skirt and 
low corset bodice vordered with tabs; puffed 
chemilsette, with a double frill tauside the bod 
ice; tight sleeves gathered atthe wrist, long 
outer Ones hanging from the shoulder; short 
tartan cloak attached to the back of bodice 
beneath the frill; suall round Scoteh cap 
worn over curls, Another and somewhat 
simpler dress is a plain white suilm skirt and 
low bodice, with Dilue satin stomacber and 
grenat velvet braces; the sleeves pulfed per- 
pondicularly to the wrist with greaut culfs; the 


sate platd cloak and cap. 

Fenelin (Peveril of the Peak.)—Front of 
skirt white satin; back green siik trimmed 
with pearl fringe and old lace; bodice of 


green silk, with large linen collar and cuffs, 
triinined with old lace;a dagger in the bair. 
Or, short costume of green and crimson satin, 
trimmed with gold; crimson cap with eagle's 
feather, Or, loose Turkish trousers of white 
satin, embroidered in gold; skirt and bodice 
of green velvet, open at neck; the bodice ha, 
apparently three vests, one Over the other; an 
Oriental scarf loosely knotted at waist, a pro- 
fusion of long silkea bair enveloping the 
figure; vell, silver gauze turban;a fur mantle 
overall. 

Flora (Waverly.)—W hite silk skirt and low 
bodice with stomacher, tartan scarf tied 
loosely across, long banging sleeves from the 
shoulder; the bair in curls, a ribbon band 
round the head. 

Griselda Oldbuck (The Antiquary.)—-Rich 
olit-fashioned brocaded silk, made as a train 
and bodice, opening over a quilted satin petti- 
coat and lace stomacher; the sleeves have 
large rufMies from the elbows, and a lace apron 
isworn, withantique gold ornamenta, large 
eyeglass, and chain; long embroidered gloves, 
high-heeled’ shoes with buckles, hair powdered 
and turned over two rolls, a lace cap slightly 
pointed; powder and patches. 


LL 
Our Fireside Chat. 





HILE visiting a friend in the country 
the other day, Il saw a very pretty little 
stand which she told me she had made 
herself. It was ueed for holding carda 
and photographs, and was so pretty, I 

am sure your readers will like a description. 
The frame was composed of three table legs, 
which were of common wood, finely tarned by 
a carpenter, leaving &@ pointed Knob on each 
end. They were stained in imitation ot ebovy 
and the knobs were gilded, each leg was three 
feet long. There were three smal! trays held 
hetween these legs &) &n equal distance apart. 
These were made of circular pieces of card 
board eleven inches in diameter and covered 
on beth sides with black satin. On the upper 
side was an applique of cretonne figures, one 
represented two cupids with flowers; another 
one bad binis and flowers, and the third one 
flowers and butterfiles, the design on each was 
smail and in the centre only. Each tray or 
plate hadarim consisting Of cardboard two 
and a half inches bigh covered with the satin 
and embroidered with narrow gold board on 
each side, in asmali scroll design. The rims 
were securely sewed to the round pieces, and 
then each one was hung in the frame by means 
ad — books ae passion. | wouter hme 
egs inan u nt n. Ip 

were Gounod oul in spaces, leaving about five 
oe seen ae Se mowess, ae hope te 
were bung in a yy 

descri nm is Soead ola for your readers 
to be to make one like it, for it ts a lovely 


or, and not expensive. 
ornament for the parlor, Ay mean 

You gave in the “Fireside Chat” recently, 
some vary pretty designs for tea cosies, which 
were very re but as some of your 
readers way not be cient in fancy work, 
&simple pretty design may be acceptable. I 
have made one of biack velvet, and on each 
side I placed a pretty Japanese scrap picture 
such as are so popular for tidies, working & 
row of thorn or cora) stitch on the edge in 
gold colored silk, and then on the part of the 
velvet beyond the pictures I worked in differ- 
ent colored silks, truitation of Japanes letters 
and the whole effect was very striking and 
appropriate for a cosy cover toa Japacese tea- 
pot. ma also mention the inside was wad- 
ded and covered with red sarsanet, or silk if 
one desires. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

I suppose the many readers of the “Fireside 
Chat"are al ways pleased to know of any novel- 
ties in fancy work, particularly if they are in- 
expensive and allow one to utilize materials 
on hand.s0 I send the directions for using 
pence’ feathers which I hope will prove use- 

ul. One design | saw was a photograph album 
cover, or it could be made tor a portfoito with 
blotting paper inside. It was made of coarse 
brown holiand with a bouquet of peacock 
feathers in the centre tied with a bow of red 
satin ribbons The case was very ornamental, 
and the feathers looked most effective on the 
bolland. This may bea hint for ladies who 
have peacocks’ feathers, and wish to usw them 
to advantage, I saw, also,a white satin box 
pincusbion trimmed with them, to be given as 
& present te a bride, the otber day. The 
teathers were arran ed as a heading to a frill 
of lace falling over the white satin, and one 
good feather was placed at each corner and it 
lay On Lhe satin top. The bride’s initials were 
marked in pins; the effect was lovely. 

EMBROIDBAIBS, 


Isend you two very good recipes, which I 
think many of your country friends and read- 
ere will find a very acceptablo addition to 
their list of good rec: pes. 

Beef Forcement.—Cut into small pieces 1 
und of lean beef, { pound of beef suet, and 
pound of fat bacou; beat them together in a 

marble mortar, with balf a teas nful of 
powdered thyme and yes prey the same of 
ground allspice, and balf the quantity of 
pounded mace. Season with pepper and salt, 
ant mix the whole with two well-beaten eggs. 

Veal Forcemeat.—Scrape | poundof veal aud 
}¢ pound of fat bacon; beat them well ether 
iu &® marble mortar, adding the crumb ofa 
French roli, powdered mace and nutmeg 1 
drachin each, L tablespoontul of chopped 
Onions, parsely and mushroom, with pepper 
and salt. Mix all this together with two well- 
beaten eggs, and rub it through a sieve. The 
forcemeat may be used on all occasions for 
balis, pies &c. If rolled upin balis, covered 
thickly with bread-crumbs, iried in bot fat, 
oo served with fried parsivy, it makes a nice 
disb. 

In return may I ask your readers for a good 
recipe for @ dish Called *‘veal loaf."’ 

Mus. H. A. B. 

I send a delicious little recipe wuich may be 
an old one, but it is good and easily made 
when One wants something extra for sup- 
per. 

Coeese Biscuits.—Have a little puff or short 
paste ready, and sprinkle over ita little cuy- 
enne, and &3 much pases cheese as tue 
dough will take; double up the paste, ro)) it 
out rather thin, and cut it with a round paste 
culler, giaze with egg, arrange on a buttered 
lin, anc bake in & suarpoven till of a light yel- 
low color, 

**Mo_iix Bawn.” 

Will you finda placein the Firuside Chat 
for the following recipe, which has ulways 
been an accepted one to my friends. 

Cuickens Dressed as Terrapins.—Boll a fine, 
large, lender chicken; when done, and while 
yel warm, cutit from the bones into smali 
pieces, astor chicken salad; put it into a stew- 
pan with one giil of boiling water; then stir to- 
gelber, until perfectly simootb, one-fourth 
pound of bytier, Ouse leas n of flour and the 
yolk of one egg, Which add to the chicken half 
ala Lime, stirring al: well together, then sea- 
s0n Wilh saltand pepper. After letting itsim.- 
mer about ten minutes, add one-half gill Ma- 
deria wine, and send Ww table hot. 

New YorK. 

Another friend asks us to publish the follow- 
ing as being avaiuabie recipe to every one 
fur restoring unnealthy gums to a healthy 
condition: Carbolic acid, twenty drops; spir- 
its Of wine, two drachmes; distilled water, six 
ounces. Use first a small wothbrush with 
water, after which pour on a seconu touth- 
brush, slightly wet witha little of the above 
louon. Alter using this for ashort time the 
gums become less tender, and the impurity of 
the breath, which is commonly caused by bad 
teetb, will be removed. 

1 have some very good recipes fuom an old 
lady in tne country, which Lam sure will be 
uceuplable to your readers who like such 
tnings as sweet bags for linen, so I hope you 
wil give them a piace in your Fireside Chat. 

Sweet Bugs for Linen drawers —Smail silk 
bags may ve filled with mixtures of dried 
fowrrs in powder; cloves, mace, nutineg, 
cinnamon, leaves of mint, baim, southern- 
wood, ground-ivy, luurel, Lyssop, sweet mar- 
joram, origanum; rosemary. lavender, cassia, 
juniper, sandal-wood, rosewood, roots of an- 
gelica, zedoary, orris, also t rant balsams, 
ambergris, and Musk; Dnt the latter should be 
carefully used among linen. 

Scent Bag —This will prevent moths injuring 
Clulbes: One Ounce Of Cloves, Caraway -seeda, 
nuLimeg, mace, cinnamon, and Tonqule beans, 
and Of Orris-root a» much as will equal the 
vlber ingredicnuts when put together. Grind 
the whole well to powder, and put it into litue 
silk Daye. 

Lavender Scent Bag.—Halfa pound of lav- 
enuer flowers free t1ouw slaik, baif an ounce of 
dried inyme and mint, a quarter of an ounce 
of ground cloves and Caraways, one ounce of 
dried COommMOn salt, ix them well together, 
and pul them into silk or cambric bags. 

“PMILA, SUBSCRIBER.” 
SL 


The breeding of silk-worms has beea at- 
tempted at Montevideo, with brilliant success. 
A 


A merchant at Dallas bas his residence 
bulit On the corporation line, and his bed in 
the middle of the house, sO Loat be sieeps in 
the city and his wife in the couatry. 


The New York Tribune says that it is con- 
sidered decidedly bad taste at an afternoon 
re tor ushers and groomsmen to appear 
in areas, when the groow wears " 
lish walking coat. “ = 


Ida Wilson, or Ida Lewis, the heroi 
ine of 
the Lime Rock Light, has succeeded her mother 
Mre. Zoradia Lewis, as keeper. In makin tue 
Sppolatment Secretary sherman wrote: = bis 
pointment is conferred upon you as a mark 
my appreciation fur your nobie and heroic 
efforts in saving buman lives.” What was 


better still, the pay was i 
6730 a . y acreased from §500 to 
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obkads F calE eae Ore a a le 

viegiaS'Pcerare Wheakee Sas 
onan: uereea be aaa 

Italy and Engtand. - 


¥. A. (W Iemma 8. pd tt «| 
in visiting at the b of your 
invtated of ork, Me.)—The nasss’ Elitabern, 

SOUBAI,. ork. le oa 
bre in, means ‘the vath of ” 
Newrews*e princess.’’ Gods" Saran, , 

Jutia J. (Owen, Ky.)—Do not be so foolish a we 
trifle with the bappinessof the young maa, 
him a decisive answer at once, . . bas ave 


D. Y. (Boston, Mass.)—No to Kies 
bis hand wo m lady untees they be engaged of on very 


Harry, (Ogemaw, Mich. UF the was willing to’ 
ed ww she ought to been willing 6 
Knew ledge the engagement. ~ eo 


F. ¥F. D. (Flow Ga. , 

origin in the old guase ot tomnean yy 

came gouerally popular in New Y about tek wt 
ALFRED, (Saline. Ark.)—There is 

ing out the marks of ral rope from chock 

SS Sh ROME dyed toshow 

marks. 


AMO, (Morrow, O.)—W who made so, ' 
by death, but by separatiun from 
trom whee they have no from Uvlag ey 
sweethearts fur young men, oe 


STaTR, (Randolph, Ala.)—A 
Sten te Hissione Territory, ant samen. 
Tue name is of indian 





6 Uuion as a Dtate in 1819, 
origin, signifying **Here we rest, '* 

Evia, (Vernon, Mo. )—Ordi 
has been dissolved a small uf aRy 
mixed witha quarter of iw bulk of the best rum, is" 
said to be a Very guod hair wash. It is both : 
and detersive, 


FRIEND, (Carrick, Pa.)— is 

for bim if sbe isa girl worth euighged te, 
she dues rightly if she treats his ers as ‘ 
got a 


neuce. it 1s vad manners to try te 
witha lady without an iutroduction, 


B. G. A. (Carson, N. H,.)— BO ‘. 
hints that can be given abou the 
ualls beyond soovmnmssnaing that 5 
pared abuul once & week, that the bh should 
when 


ai 
$ 
Ways be pushed down by the towel after ablations, ns 
M. SuLTH, ( Warren. Ga. )—Ata m ‘ 
and gehilemen enter, it ls not etig ler ali 
are uiready assembied to rise up. if a geutieman. 
buakes bhauds with a lady on yy is pot neces 
aasy ome sbeuld rise trum ber chair ‘ 
meut. 


on 


G. B. (Macon, Ala.)—We cannot recom- 
mend any particular trades, prof or avo, 
tions, \& persons Wilb Whim We are ubac- 
qQuainuted, aud of whuse habits, man lem per: and 

know 


peseeuas appearalces we Lave hut the 
ge. 


Povo, (Hardy, W. Va.)—Satire isa form of speech 
in Which censure is conveyed. A lyric ts » poem tw 
recited ur sung Ww the music of the lyre. A suounet 
ashort poem. A metaphor is a iurm of speech 
wasee 6 similitude Ww sume object or event is 
sci . 

CuLLET, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The idea is a relic 
the vid belief tnat all kinds of BlwolLes cast 
into honey becowe more vrilliant thereby, each one 
accordi.g tw its color, The practice of - 
certain siwues, a8 for example agates,in honey is as 
oid a8 Piiny. ° 

PRimRosK, (White, Ill. )—P Bt A. D. 
157, forbade the clergy w wear thelg — 
valid place on the heads of priests of which yuu 
is caUeu Lhe clerical lonsure, and ts of apostuiic hued 
tulivn, be Puritans wore thelr hair crupped, and 
were thence, it is said, cailed Koundheads, 

EXP&CTANT, (Clay, Ind.)—There can be 
sible cure tor the habit of biushiug Save the consians 
cultivation of the babit of seif-cuitivation. There can 
eXist bo remedy of apy kind save a mental one. There 
cau be no question that the babit is a most painful ene, . 
aud wat it requires a great deal of resolution to over- 
come it. 

MAUD, (St. Louls, Mo,)—Beginning with Queea 
Elizaveth aud comiug t the present da S pe Kings aud 
queeus of Englaud have beeu: James i. 

Charles 11., James I1., Anne, the Georges—1., Ll., 
lil, and 1V.—William IV. and finally v 
toria. 2. Your secund question is hardly of a kind 
that we can auswer, 

SUBSCRIBER, (Palatka, Florida.)—1. The Missis- 
sippi river, from its true bead, the source of the Mis- 
sourt, is 4,400 mties iu Jlength. A measurement mile 
by mile wight show sume variation frum these 
ures, but the estimate may be pegnpees as correct. 
The gg a nid at West Point was establisbed 
in 17%. 8. Wethink, concerning the non-, erspiring 
of your hands, you should consuit a physician. 

KEMHOLD, (West Kud, Pa. )}—It is against our rules 
to publish matters of the kind about which you ia- 

ulre. Seud a postal with your address aud we will 
orward it. 2 Literally transiated the French term 
eau de vie means “water of life.’' It is used, huw- 
ever, by, that poetical nation as meaning the ,.same 
thing as the more prosaic English word **brandy.’’ 

M. E. (Grayson, Va.)—It cannot be regarded as aa 
insult for a gentleman to mate a young jody an 
of marriage under i that she 
tweuty When in reality sbe is only fifteen. If you 
have dectined the proposal, and he persists in writing 
tw you you should vand over bis letters to your pares ® 
or frieuds, to be returved to him. 

Dow», (Jefferson, La.)—By no means encourage § 
clandestine love-sait; reveal everything to your ae 
ents atonce. You say that y are unhappy 
the circumstances: to be sure, you Know that )ou are 
doing wrong. But why this secrec: “fos tell 


a fees 


. 


that your rs oe your equal , Unat 
‘paracteris aaimpeacha your 
have leng regarded him as ‘a friend ’ 


JULIA. (Orleans, N. ¥.)—We do not to tell 
the character by the haudwriting. A person who is 
constitutionally thin at your age can hope w 
become stout, but perhaps an excessive 
be comewnes’s a » 4 of rich ie as 
cocoa or ¢ vulale, ck sou new 
plenty of meat, etc. , and by aveidance of acids, green 
Vegetables, and tea. 

kK. N. (Itawamba, Miss, )—Needles were firet made 
in England by a native of India, im 1545, but the art 
was lostat his death. It was, r, recovered ia 
1650 by ope Greening, who settled with Dis family of 
Loug Creadon. in Bucks, where their manufactare 
has carried on from that time to the present day, 
Needles v. in size from No. 1, the 
25, the smallest. They make a very 
cle of commerce, the consum, of them 
mous. 2. We do not kuow, 

T. R. R. (Rush, Ind, )—Stick to yeur 
do not allow yourself to be drawn off 
prospects to wake brilliant'speculations. 
would sweep away everything you have: 
than that, it wight leave you restless, rect 
incapable of honest industry. The moral effect of 
dulg in such a course is worse than pecuplary 
aster: or it tee often leaves a man a mere wreck Oia 
the current © ee, floating helplessly ut 
thither until he plunges into the vortex of destractios 
and is seen and no more. 

INQUIRER, (Franklin, Mo. )—Paal 
camer te play meme. sir Ca 
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sone. ae author e Ven | ynkle 

ru story ashipgton e 

otie Ideas are oxtrovagantay pemantle 5. the 

Barmecides were a Samy. noted tor tak 
wer. virtue, and courage. massacred 

order of the Cause Haroun-sl-Rasebid. | The Oieand 

cides’ an 

in the Arabian Nighet tn the ssixth brother » 

story. Beauchamp ts **Beechsm. 


Crisis, (Philadel a Fe. }—Loais XVI..of oo 
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